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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
Containing Solomon’s examinations and its results. 

It was quite true, the intelligence the old tinker had 
heard respecting Regan’s intention towards him. From 
the day he had escaped out of the glen of the Folly with 
his money, Regan had in vain endeavoured to find out his 
places of retreat ; but, Shan himself being a refugee at 
the time, his means of acquiring information on the sub- 
ject, and putting his wishes into effect, were so circum- 
scribed, that Solomon had escaped all harm from his 
designs. Could he have laid hold of the tinker during the 
period of his hiding himself after the abduction of the 
collector, it was his intention to have endeavoured by 
force to wring some of the hidden gold from old Solomon, 
and by its means to procure his flight from the country ; 
but the period of the rebellion gave him other hopes, and 
trusting to the success of the insurrection for his ultimate 
safety and plenty of plunder, the tinker was free from 
his evil intentions: but when total defeat had driven the 
last desperate remnant of the rebels into the fastnesses of 
the mountains and their bogs, his thoughts again reverted 
to Solomon and his hidden treasure ; and the same desire 
of possessing it returned, in the hope of its enabling him 
to get a passage to America; and he used every means 
within his power to discover where Solomon might be 
seized, while the tinker, at the same time was meditating 
how to compass the death of Regan. Thus they were 
worthily engaged in plotting each other’s destruction : 
one of the thousand examples that, while the friendships 
of the good strengthen with age, the attachments of the 
profligate and base have the elements of ruin in their very 
foundation! 

The tinker was true to his appointment with Mary for 
the following morning ; and they proceeded in company 
to the house of Mr. Dixon, where Solomon made his de- 
positions before that magistrate, to the effect stated in the 
foregoing chapter. Solomon’s disclusure being so long 
withheld, threw much suspicion on his testimony ; the 
more so, as he himself was an accused person by Mary 
O’ More's previous deposition made some months before ; 
yet, even if he were guilty, Mr. Dixon was glad to take 
him as king's evidence, for the discovery and punishment 
of others. On his being questioned why he did not make 
the disclosure sooner, he said he dreaded the vengeance 
of those who had accomplished the act, in case he should 
divulge it. 

“ Yet,” said Mr. Dixon, “ you let an innocent man 
suffer under the imputation of having committed a murder 
for some time. You knew this poor girl’s brother was 
accused of having murdered Mr. Scrubbs.” 

“ Yis, sir ; but sure when the colleen, afther that, swore 
agin me, that I had a hand in makin’ away wid Rory 
O’More, and I was obleeged to hide for my life, sure I 
was afeard even thin to come and clear myself; and it's 
only now, when yiz have got the fellows undher that was 
disturbin’ the country, that I ventured to come, for my 
life vrouldn’t be safe to do it afore.” 

“I think it very extraordinary an innocent person 
should hesitate to give himself up.” 

“Sure I am givin myself up, now.” 

“ Yes, after a year; but, if you were free from guilt, 
you would have done it sooner. Now take care you swear 
the truth ; because, even if you are guilty, you shall have 
pardon for turning king’s evidence and bringing the other 
guilty parties to justice. So do not, through any fear of 
your own life, give false evidence.” 

“ I'll swear the thruth, sir, and nothing else.” 

“Do you swear then, positively, the collector was not 
murdered ?” 

“T do.” 

“ And that he has been only taken over sea.” 

“ Vis, sir.” 

“ And that no other violence was done him?” 

“ Yis, sir.” 

“ Then how came you and Regan by the money this 
girl saw you dig up in the glen?” 

“Oh! that, was a thrifle I saved, sir, and put there, 
and Shan Dhu wanted to take it av me.” 

“Saved !—you save !—was it much ! 

“Oh! how could a poor owld craythur like me save 
much ? it was only a few shillin’s.” 

“ And yet this girl says, he was going to murder you 
for that money. Now, would a man murder for a few 
shillings 7” 

“ There was no more, upon my oath.” 

“ Are you quite sure?” 

“Tn throth I am.” 

“ Where is that money at present !” 

“Och now! thin and sure Shan Dhu run afther me 
that same day, and cotch me in the wood and tuk it all 
away from me.” 

“ Will you swear, positively, you did not rob the col. 
lector ” 

“1 will.” 

“ Nor see him robbed ?” 

“ He was not robbed, I'll give my oath.” 

“ And Rory O'More, you say, also is goue with him ?” 

“ He is.” 

“ Was Rory O’More of your party ?” 

*Oh!” cried Mary; “no, no, your honour !” 

“ Silence, girl,” said the magistrate; “it is not you 
who are under examination. What do you answer?” 
added he to Solomon. 

“ He was not, sir.” 

“ How came he there, then ?” » 

Solomon described the circumstances of Rory’s unfor- 
tunate adventure at the Folly, with the liberation of De 


Welskein and his party: and for once in his life did jus. 
tice to O'More in relating his gallant defence of the 
collector, and his own fate in*consequence. As to the 
tinker’s presence there, he told a long rigmarole so in- 
volved in parenthesis and digression, that the magistrate 
could make nothing of it, which was exactly what Solomon 
wanted ; and he concluded by declaring it was “ all along 
o’ that vagabone Regan that inthrapped him into it, by 
way of goin’ to a party.” 

Though Mr. Dixon had every suspicion of Solomon as 
far as the story concerned himeelf, yet there was an 
appearance of truth about the tale as it bore on Rory’s 
adventure almost inducing him to give it credence; but 
his mind, strongly preoccupied with the generally-received 
false impressions on the subject, now found the truth 
difficult of belief, and mystery had hung so long over the 
affair, and made it doubtful whether Rory was a mur- 
derer or a murdered man, that this sudden resurrection 
of him and clearance of his character from stain required 
more respectable evidence than the tinker’s to obtain 
credit. 

“And you say this Shan Regan is the guilty person ?” 

“ Yis, sir; and is in the hills at this present with some 
vagabones like himself; and I’ll swear it all agin him, 
and show the sogers the way to the place where he is, 
and he may be nabbed as aisy as kiss your hand.” 

“Very well; but you must remain in custody until 
you prove what you’ve sworn to.” 

“ To be sure your honour’s worship; for now I have 
no business to be seen out afther tellin’ all this—and I’d 
rather be in jail, for the safety.” 

“ You shall be taken every care of after you return with 
the military party from the hills.” 

“God bless your worship’s honour! sure they’d mur- 
dher me if I was cotch; but suppose they did, itself, my 
conscience is aisier than it was for many a day, afther 
swarin’ the thruth agin that black villain Regan.” 

No time was lost by Mr. Dixon in summoning a mi- 
litary party from a regiment in the neighbourhood, to 
make a capture of the rebels. This detachment was 
commanded by late Ensign, now Captain Daw, for his 
regiment had been very much cut up during the rebellion ; 
and death happening to make his choice from among the 
sensible men of the corps, Daw got promotion. In 
addition to the soldiers, some of the yeomanry cavalry, 
under the command of the bold Captain Slink, (De Lacy’s 
acquaintance,) put themselves under arms to assist in 
cutting off the retreat, if necessary, of any fugitive 
rebels ; and the combined forces marched for the moun- 
tain pass, under the distinguished guidance of Sawdherin’ 
Solomun. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


The attack : showing how different is the conduct of soldiers and 
yeomanry, in the battle and after it. 


It was one of the wildest passes of the hills the insur. 
It chanced, on the © 


gents selected for their stronghold. 
day the military party marched against them, that these 
fellows had made a larger muster than usual to hold a 
council on their affairs ; for being hemmed in more than 


ordinarily, they wanted to break away from their present — 
cover and take up a position in another range of moun- | 


tains some miles distant. They usually kept together in 
parties of three or four, the more easily to effect conceal- 
ment, and had their points of occasional meeting under- 
stood among themselves; but in the movement they 
projected it was necessary to make a combined effort, 
and for such a purpose they had met in this pass, which 
Solomon found out to be the spot Regan had made his 
place of refuge. 

Living the hunted life they did, the outlaws exercised 
the greatest watchfulness; and on this day, while the 
majority of the men held their council under the screen 
of some old rocks, imbedded in heather, there were scouts 
posted at such points as commanded a view of the cir- 
cumjacent hills and the country below to give the alarm 
in case of the approach of enemies. They had not been 
more than half an hour in conclave, when one of the 
scouts ran in and told them he suspected the approach of 


the military. Every man was on his legs in an instant, , 


and looked to the priming of his piece ; for they were all 
well armed, and tolerably provided with ammunition, 
which their friends in the lowlands contrived to procure 
and leave for them in secret appointed places : in this 
way also were they provisioned. 

Jack Flannerty, one of the heroes of the Folly, as 


the reader may remember, and Regan, were principal 


amongst the outlaws; so they went forth to reconnoitre 
in the quarter whence the scout announced the hostile 
approach, and, after some ten minutes’ observation, were 
enabled to discover the nature of their foes, and make a 
tolerable guess at their number. They then left their 
sentinel still on the watch, and returned to the main body 
of the men to communicate the news and arrange a plan 
of defence. 

“ Are they yeos* or reg’lars 2” asked one of the rebels. 

“Faith, they’re reg’lars, sure enough; but not over 
twenty, or thereaway.” 

“ That’s as much as we are ourselves.” : 

“ Well,” said Flannerty ; “and who cares? Sure we 
have the advantage o’ the ground, and the knowledge iv 
it,—and that’s more than a match for them. Never 
mind; if we don’t lick them ; we'll sarve them the same 
sauce we sarved the Anshint Britons,—divil a man 0’ 
thim will go home.” 

“ But Regan says there is cavalthry as well.” 

“ And what if there is?” said Flannerty ; “ supposin’ 


it was rale cavalthry, what good are they up here?—but | 
it’s not; it’s only the yeomanthry, that you might bate | 


if you had nothin’ but sticks.” 
Silence now ensued for a few minutes, while the men 
watched the approach of the soldiers as they wound 


* Yeomen, or regular troops. 


‘ lain,” said Flannerty, “ 


= 


through a little road at the foot of the hills. On their 
arriving at a certain point, and quitting the road for a path, 
Regan exclaimed, “See that! By the’tarnal, they’re 
comin’ up the right way into the pass! Some one must 
be wid ’im that knows.” 

“ What will we do now ?” said Flannerty ; “ we can’t 
have a slap at thim over the bank in the deep road be- 
low.” 

“ Thin we must go higher up the pass, Jack, where the 
cavalthry can’t come at us, and murdher the sojers the 
best way we can.” 

“The yeos is sticking to them still.” 

“Well, they can’t come beyant the gray stones; at 
laste they won't, you may be sure, for they are mighty 
proud of a whole skin: they’ll come as far as they have 

-a road behind them to run back, but divil a taste farther.” 
In a few minutes more the horsemen halted, and a 
:seeming consultation ensued between the officers; after 
which, the infantry advanced up the heights, which be- 
-came more steep and broken every hundred yards. 
“ Didn't I tell you the yeos would lave the business to 
“the sojers ? Now, boys, do you all fall back higher up 
‘there in the pass; and, though you lie hid, keep a good 
-open, all o’ yiz, for the muzzle of the gun, and a sharp 
- eye on the sojers; and let the man that br frthost up the 
pass level at the foremost sojer, and the man that is 
‘nighest to thim at the hindmost, and so you won’t throw 
-away your fire, by two shooting at one man; and we'll 
hide here; just six iv uz: and when they have passed 
:about forty yards or thereaway, we'll slap at thim in the 
-rear, and that ’ll make thim turn ; and the minit you see 
thim turn, put the fire into thim immediately at th’ other 
-sid.e, and you'll see how they'll stagger! Away wid you, 
s! ” 

The plan was instantly put in practice : the principal 
‘part: of the outlaws were perched on each side of an abrupt 
‘and very narrow rocky gorge, defying any regular as- 
-saulit of troops, and admirably suited to the purposes of 
‘the marksman, besides affording that perfect concealment 
‘suited to a surprise; while Regan and Jack Flannerty, 
‘with four of the most desperate of their companions, 
‘cro uched amongst the rocks and heather at the entrance 
of the pass. Jack Flannerty had his eye fixed on the 
adv ancing party with the eager keenness of a hound, and 
said. quickly to Regan, who lay beside him, “ Look for a 
ami) iit ; do you see nothing among the sojers remarkable ?"” 

:Regan was not so sharp sighted as his companion, and 
answered“ No.” 

“There's a man in the middle o’ thim that’s not a 
sojjer,” said Flannerty ; “ whisht!—by the ’tarnal, it ‘s 
th at owld villain Sawdherin’ Solomon !”. 

“Soiumon !” said Regan, looking out eagerly ; “so it 
is, the gallows owld thraitor !” 

“ I'll shoot him through the gray plottin’ head, the vil- 
when I fire.” 

“ No,” said Regan, who thought at the moment of the 
secret of the tinker’s treasure dying with him; “don’t 
shoot him—we’ll ketch him and give him a death fitter 
for a thraitor like him ; don’t shoot him, Jack.” 

“I won't, thin,” said Flannerty. “ Whisht! lie close, 
loys; they’re comin’.” 

The {party of soldiers drew near the pass, with Solu. 
mon in the centre, who urged Captain Daw not to march 
his men in a body, but to “scatther them,” as he said; 
‘““for you don’t know how ’cute these chaps is at a naz- 
plush.” 

Bat the captain thought it would be a very pretty story 

‘jadeed, if it ever could be said he took instructions from 
a tinker; so on he went, without even the precaution 
e fa couple of men in advance or in the rear. The lieu- 
te mant ventured to remark to the captain, that the gorge 
they were going to enter was an ugly-looking place, and 
a:sked should he send a couple of men forward. 

“T can command it, sir, if I think it necessary,” said 
the bold captain. The words were scarcely out of his 
m.outh, when the discharge of the half-dozen fowling- 
pieces in their rear kn over as many soldiers ; the 
meen instinctively turned {0 fire in the direction whence 
the shots came, but, before they pulled a trigger, the 
arnbushed party in the gorge put in so murderous a 
volley, that the soldiers were quite staggered, and re- 
turned it almost at random. Daw became bewildered, 
aiid the lieutenant suggested falling back, as they were 
manifestly entrapped into an ambuscade. The captain 
gave his assent, and the men very willingly went to the 
ri; ght-about ; but here they were met by Flannerty and 
his desperadoes, who arose fiom their places of conceal- 
m.ent with a wild shout, which was answered by the party 
in the gorge ; Solomon clung closely to the captain when 
he saw Regan amongst the assailants, and the military 
party began to retire as fast as they might in tolerable 
order. Regan, seeing Solomon so nearly within his 
grasp, jumped from an overhanging rock, and, rushing 
upon Aim, | caught hold of part of his dress, and was 
dragging him back from the captain, of whom Solomon 
ke:pt an iron grip. The captain fancied this was an at- 
te mpt to rescue from his ‘hands the old rascal who had 
led him into an ambuscade, and, though still in bewil- 
durment from the suddenness of the surprise his party 
hiid sustained, his courage would not brook such an in- 
solent attempt at defiance; and, turning boldly on Regan, 
he ran,bim through the body with his sword. Regan 
fell with a sharp gasping cry, and the soldiers came to a 
rally in tolerable order when they saw their captain turn 
and defend himself. Regan, after a writhing plunge 
upon the ground, raised himself on his elbow while he 
drew a pistol from his breast, and, leveling it at Solo- 
mon, gasped out, “ H—I to your sow!” as he fired it ; but 
his aim was untrue, and the ball intended for the old 
villain entered the head of poor Daw, who measured his 
length on the heather. Regan grinned like a demon 
upon the tinker, who stood riveted to the spot in terror; 
and Shan Dhu, gurgling up the words “ Blast you!” fell 
back to speak no more. 
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The outlaws in the mean time had reloaded their 
pieces ; and put in a second volley which committed 
dreadful havoc. This destructive fire occarring the mo- 
ment after their captain fell, the soldiers became panic- 
struck, and made a harried retreat. 

“ Come along, you old scobndrel !” said the lieutenant, 
laying hold of Solomon by the collar, and dragging him 
down the hill as he hurried after his men. The rebels 
pursued the fugitives for some minutes; but seeing them 
fall back upon the support of the yeormanry, who were 
numerous, they returned to their mountain fastness, un- 
willing to hazard the loss of the success they had already 
achieved, and which to them, at this moment, was of 
much importance; fur it would enable them, under the 
alarm which the repulse of the military would produce, 
to retire unmolested from their present hold to. the 
stronger chain of adjacent mountains. 

When the soldiers rallied upon the support of the yeo- 
manry, the lieutenant addressed Captain Slink,and re- 
quested his aid in returning to the : but this was 
a matter the yeomanry captain thought worth thin 
of twice ; as the rash of the men down the hill, their 
minished number, their wounds, and the blood of the 
lieutenant himself, tinging deeply a handkerchief he 
bound round his arm as he made his request, appealed 
strongly to a certain tender Scriptural recollection the 
captain had about “his days being long in the land ;”” 
for though he had no father nor mother to “honour,”* 
inasmuch as the former was a small lord of great patron- 
age who quartered his unacknowledged relations on the 
public purse, and his mother, therefore, could not be ho- 
noured, yet as the land had something worth remaining 
in, for him, he thought it would be, in more ways than 
one, a tempting of Providence to put his life in jeopardy : 
besides, as the captain had a very exalted idea of the com- 
fort of a whole.skin, he considered the proposal of the 
lieutenant one of those wild and ill-tempered suggestions 
a beaten man will sometimes make at the moment he is 
smarting under defeat. 

“ My dear sir, don’t be rash,” said the captain; “you 
seem to have had a very warm reception already.” 

“Yes, d—n them !” said the lieutenant bitterly ;“ but 
you see they have retired upon seeing your support of 
us; and if you will retarn with me and my remaining 
men, we shall chastise these rebel raseals yet.” 

“I really cannot, sir, in conscience, eonsidering the 


command entrusted to me, risk the lives ef se many gen- 


tlemen.”” 

Here one of the corps put in a werd = 

“Tm sure, Capiain Slink, if you think it right, we sre 
all very ready.” 

“ By no means, gentlemen; your courage is too well 
known to require any proof on this oceasion; and I'm 
sure it would only be making a sort of umbandsomé ‘re. 
flection on the conduct of the gallant mem who have suf 
fered to-day, if we were to admit even the supposition, 
that we could succeed where they have failed.” ’ 

“ Sir,” said the lieutenant, “our failure wes attribat- 
ble solely to a successful ambuscade prepared for us.” 

“ An ambuscade !” exclaimed the captain in triumph; 
“ my dear sir, say no more; that’s quite enough: there 
was one piece of advice which my friend, Captain Skurry, 
of the Skurry Horse, used to say to me,—My dear 
Slink, never go near an ambuscade. ‘When you see 
your enemy in an ambuscade, let him alone.” 

-_ The lieutenant looked at the captain with mingled 
feelings of contempt and wonder at his cowardice and 
ignoranee, and only added, 

“ Well, sir; I shan’t ask you to pursue the rebels; but 
at eg support me: and my men in recovering the body 

of our captain, who has fallen in the affair.” 

“ Indeed, upon my word’ and honour F won't; that ’s 
the very place them rascally rebels would be waiting for 
you; don’t think I'l! help yowto run any more risks to. 
day.” 

“Sir, I don’t like leaving the body of our late com~ 
manding officer on the ground.” 

“ My dear sir, what harm can he come to, and’ lie 
dead ? if he was alive, indeed.” 

“He may be, sir, although he has fallen,” nid’ the 
lieutenant. 

“ Not he indeed = they always pike every body, them 
vagabone rebels, the minit they fall; 1 know them a 
than you, sir.” 

“ Even as a point of honour, sir, I do not like leaving 
the body of a King’s officer in the hands of such mis. 
creants, and I request your sapport.”” 

“ Oh, if you talk about Honour, that’s another affair ; 
and upon my honour, if it was a point of honour, I would 
be as ready as any man to do my outhermost in the busi. 
ness; and if we were fighting with regular troops, the 
real thing, you know,—the Simon Pure,—I’d do all that 
could be done: but you see, my dear sir, these dirty 
blackguards is not to be treated like gemtlemen, and I 
would not indulge them by letting them see they gave 
me any concern.” 

The lieutenant, perceiving that it was sid to urge 
his suit any farther in this querter, turned to his men, 
and said, “ You won't leave your captaim behind you, 
boys?” 

The men returned a fierce “No;” it was not a cheer, 
—their recent defeat had taken that out of them; bat 
given as it was, with something between a growl anda 
bark, there was the tone of determination in it which 
assured their officer in leading them once more up the 


leave this old scoundrel in your care,”® said he to the 
yeomanry captain; “ you can take care of bim at Teast ;” 
and with this contemptuous farewell to the cavalry, he 
gave the word “ Forward !” 

There was no opposition to the soldiers in their back. 
ward march, which was conducted with more Caution 
than under the command of the foolish officer whose 
rashness had caused their defeat, and whose life had paid 
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the forfeit of his indiscretion: he still lay where he had 
fallen, and had not been piked, as the heroic yeoman- 
ry cuptain presumed. Nor was there any savage post 
mortem disfigorement on any of the fallen soldiers. “ We 
cannot remove all oul dead comrades at present,” said 
the lienténant, “but let us bear home our’captain ;” and 
the remains of their former commander were carried 
buck by the brave fellows, who would not desert him, 
even in death, to whcre-the horsemen still awaited, them; 
and, on rejoining the troop, the lieutenant showed no in- 
¢lination to hold any farther converse with such a pack 
of poltroons. 

Bat the captain was not to be put off so: he congratu- 
lated him on recovering the body of Captain Daw, as they 
matched homewards; and, in answer to the lieutenant’s 
remark that the rebels had not piked a fallen enemy, he 
replied that it must have been in consequence of their 
having seen his corps of yeomanry so near, which forced 
them to a precipitate retreat. “For I assure you, sir, 
they dread us exceedingly : we flog and hang the rascals 
every day we catch them ; and I will say, without fear of 
contradiction, that our corps has done more in the pitch-cap 
and tar and feathering line than any other in Ireland.” 

“ Very likely, sir,” said the lieutenant, coldly. 

But in this instance,—the affair of to-day, I mean,— 
‘you know I would not have been justified in any rash 
or hasty movement: life, sir,—life is a precious thing,— 
life is a thing not to be trifled with, particularly by one of 
his majesty’s justices of the peace, who ‘has such matters 
in charge.” 

“ As far as you are concerned, sir,” said the lieutenan’ 

. “I am sure it will be taken every care of.” 

4 Certainly, sir: I respeet the laws, and life and pro. 
perty ;—and why shouldn't {? By the by, if you come 

- over to. my place any day, nothing would give me greater 
pleasure: there is always something ready, and soldiers 
are not particular; pot-luck is always open to you at 
Slinkstown, and you shall have a skinful of claret at all 
events.” 

All these proffered civilities of the hero, who wanted 
to.court the soldier’s favour, were but coldly received by 
‘the lieutenant, whose contempt for his cowardice was too 
great to be so easily overcome; and the captain had the 
conversation very much to himself as they made their 
way to the lowlands. There, meeting a peasant driving 
his horse and car laden with unthrashed corn, the war- 
like justice of the peace stopped him, and declaring the 
fatigue of carrying home the captain’s body too much for 
the soldiers, ordered the peasant to back and unload his: 
ear, and bear the body to the town, which was the con-. 
trary direction to that in which he was going. 

“ What am I to do with the corn, your honour 2” said 
the peasant timidly. 

“ Back it down on the road side there,” was the an- 
ewer. 

The poor peasant scarcely ventured to took as if he 
thought it hard to throw down his corn in the open road, 
much less dare te speak an objection to the order; and 
anloosing the cords which bound the produce of his toil 
to his car that was bearing it to market, he was obliged to 
acatter his little harvest on the highway, and waste that 
which God had given to the living, for the service of the 
dead. 

The lieutenant had remonstrated against this measure, 
Dut the justice was inexorable. 

The body of the captain was laid on the car, a sheaf of 
orn being strewn beneath him;—strange association of 
the sword and the ploughshare! 

The car having been thus appropriated, the party 
moved onward; and the lieutenant’s moodiness having 


increased, the justice addressed him in a cheering tone: | 


+ “Come, sir, dont be down-hearted : ‘tis a sad sight, to 
be sure, to see your comrade going home stiff; but at the 
ame time, lieutenant, remember promotion is the life and 
eoul of the army, and this will be a step for you.” 

Such a remark, with the dead body of his fallen com- 
rade before him, was so disgusting, that the soldier made 
no reply, rather than the one which his feelings would 
have prompted: so the justice proceeded : 

“ Yory natural: of course you'd be sorry for a brother 
officer, ‘you ’ll miss him at mess to-day. By the by, the 
Jast time I saw him at dinner was at Slinkstewn ; he had 
his legs under my mahogany last week, poor fellow! it’s 
they “ll be under next.” 

With a running fire of such sentimental conversation, 
did the noble captain persecute the lieutenant on their 
mareh: and, when his sentiment became exhausted, he 
took a turn on military affairs. 

“ By the by, in the midst of our engagement, I forgot 


to ask you exactly how this d—d affair took place to-day, | 


Strange mistake of poor Daw to let himself be trapped : 
an ambuseade, you say ?” 

Yes.” 

“ Ah, no good military man ever gets into an ambus- 
cade: as my friend Captain Skurry used to say, ‘ The 
moment you see your enemy in an ambush, have nothing 
to do with him.’ Poor Daw !—very rash.” 

“ He certainly was not a coward,” said the lieutenant, 
in a tone that might have touched a nicer sense of hear- 
ing than Captain Slink’s; “and as for his imprudence in 
this affair, the blame was very much lessened, when we 
remember he was led into the snare by the very person 
on whom he relied for guidance.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“I mean that old scoundrel, in advance there among 
my men, led us into the trap.” 

“ You don’t mean to say the tinkering vagabon’ played 
false ?” 

“ TI do, though.” 

“ My dear sir, why didn’t you tell me this before ?” 
Then, raising his tone to the pitch of military command, 
he cried “ Halt!” The party obeyed. “ Why didn’t you 
tell me this sooner? and I would have hanged the old 
villain on the spot: however, we can doit now. I say, 
you old scoundrel !” cried he to Solomon; “ come here, 
you d—d rebel! you treacherous tinkering traitor !” 

Solomon looked round in much alarm at the tone of 
this address; and when he saw the menacing actions 
‘which accompanied the words, his heart sank within him. 

“ Get that rope ready,” said the justice, pointing to the 
«ne which had secured the load of corn to the car. 

“You don’t mean to hang the man now 2” said the 


lieutenant. 

“ Don't 1?” said Captain Slink; “he’s not the first 
I’ve hanged at a short notice, nor won't be the last, 
please God !—that’s the way to quiet the country.” 

“J think it will be better to march him into the town, 
and give him a court-martial before he’s hanged : he de- 


serves hanging certainly, and I have no doubt will be 
hanged, but it will be more regular to try him first.” 

“ Pooh !” said the justice, “try him indeed! we'll try 
if he’s proof against hemp,—that’s the way to try re- 
bels.” 

All this time Solomon stood trembling and unable to 
speak ; but when two of the yeomanry corps advanced to 
lay hands on him, he made a gasping cry for mercy, and, 


_ haying once gained the power of speech, addressed the 
“fieutenant; and appealed to him for protection. “ Sure, 


what would you hang me for? didn’t [ bring you to the 
place ?” 
“The less you say the better,” said the lieutenant: 


~ “you brought us into an ambuscade, and you must an- 


swer for it; but you shall have a court-martial.” 

“I'll hang him on the spot,” said the captain. 

“T request you will not be precipitate, sir,” said the 
lieutenant. 

“ Oh Lord! oh Lord !” screamed Sclomon ; “ and sure, 
didn’t you see that they cotch me, and wanted to murdher 
me for bringin’ you on thim ?” 

“They caught you, certainly,” said the lieutenant, 
“ to get you out of my hands when you had betrayed us; 
and it was in preventing your rescue our captain fell. 
So, say no more about your innocence: but you shall not 
die here; you shall have a fair trial before a court- 
martial.” 

“T say he shall die on this spot!” said the justice. 

“T would beg to represent to you, sir, that this man 
is the prisoner of my party; and as you have had no 
share in the loss, I think you are premature in the pun- 
ishment. Let the man be tried: I have no doubt he will 
be condemned to death; but let him have at least a trial.” 

“ You say yourself he deserves hanging,—and, by the 
living ——! Ill hang him up like a dog.” 

“ Suppose, sir, I don’t choose to give him up to you ?” 

“TI tell you what it is, sir!” said Slink, whose savagery 
increased whenever he could sniff blood with impunity 
—* you seem to have been taking great airs on yourself 
all day, and forget I am a magistrate, and that it is, in 
fact, under my authority you are acting at this minute; 
and I warn you, sir, on pain of my complaint against 
you to your commanding officer, not to interfere with me 
in this affair.” 

All this time Solomon, whose face was the colour of 
death, was trembling between the two yeomen, and 
faintly mumbling, “Oh, God!—Lord, be merciful to 
me!" and other such ejaculations; and by one of those 
strange and lightening touches of thought which bring 
before us the scene we least expect, he reverted to his 
meeting with Mary O’More the night before, when she 
adjured him by his gray hairs not to deceive her, and 
said, “ Old man, you're not far off the grave!” ‘The re- 
membrance came upon him like the sound of a passing 
bell, and from that instant he gave himself up for lost, 
and only begged for the love of God they would not hang 


- him without letting him see a priest. 


“Oh, let me have a priest!” cried the trembling old 
sinner. 

“T wish we had one here,” said Slink, “and I’d hang 
him beside you with pleasure !” 

The lieutenant, as the last argument, represented 
there was no place whereon to hang the old man, as the 
justice would have it so; but to this Captain Slink re- 
plied, 

“ That’s all you know about it! Now I'll give you a 
lesson in hanging may be useful to you yet, if you’re in 
a hurry, as I am now, to get rid of a rebel.” 

“I’m no rebel! the God that hears me knows I never 
was a rebel!” faltered the old tinker—and it was one of 
the few truths he had ever uttered. 

“ Unyoke that car,” said justice Slink : “take the cap- 


| tain’s body off, and lay it beside the ditch, till we finish 


this business. Do your duty, Scroggins,” said he to the 


| trumpeter of his troop, who was a ruffianly dependent of 


his; and, nothing loth, the gentle Scroggins whipped 
the noose of the car-rope round the withered neck of 
old Solomon, who screamed as he felt his head within 
the loop. 

“Turn up the car,” said the justice. 

The vehicle was thrown back on its end, and the shafts 
thus became sufficiently elevated to give a purchase for 
the fatal rope across the back-band; and as the coward 
captain cried, ‘* Away with him!” the unfortunate tinker 
was dragged screaming to the impromptu gallows, and 
his cries were only smothered in the writhing twirl with 
which he swung upwards to his death. 

The yeomanry corps gave a shout; but the soldiers 
looked on in silence, and the lieutenant in disgust. 

“It will be soon over,” said Justice Slink, “ and then 
you can have the car again for the conveyance of the 
captain.” 

“ Sir,” said the lieutenant indignantly, “ your gallows 
shall never be the resting-place of a soldier! Take up 
your captain, boys,” added he to his men, who obeyed at 
the word, and, glad to escape from the scene of atrocity 
which was enacting, they turned from the yeomanry in 
the midst of their gibbeting glory, and gladly heard the 
word “ March !” from the lieutenant. 

“ That fellow’s disaffected, though he wears the king’s 
cloth,” said Slink, pointing after the lieutenant when he 
was out of hearing; “and by ——! Ill report him to 
the commanding officer.” 

“It would be only right,” was answered by several of 
the corps. 

“ Things are come to a pretty pass, indeed, when we 
are to be left unsupported by the military in the dis- 
charge of our duty, and endeavouring to pacify the 
country !” 

“ How d—d hard that old rascal’s dying ;—your hand’s 
out, Scroggins, to-day.” 

“ He’s a tough old thief,” said Scroggins. 

“ Give him another pull, or he'll keep us here all day,” 
said the justice: “and it’s beginning to rain, and there’s 
no fun in getting wet to see a tinker hanging. D—n 
him! he will never die !—better finish at once, and ride 
home. Stand aside, Scroggins,” added the captain as he 
drew a pistol from his holstor; “ we can’t wait till he’s 
dead, and we mustn’t leave unfinished work behind us.” 
And leveling his pistol as he spoke, he fired at the still 
writhing body of the old man, whose mortal agonies ter- 
minated with the short muscular jerk which the bullet of 
Justice Slink produced as it passed through a vital part, 
and down dropped the legs of the suspended victim in the 
rigidness of death. 

“ Fall in !” said the captain to his troop as he returned 
his pistol to the holster; and the order of march was re- 
sumed when those who had dismounted regained their 
saddles. 

2 


The peasant whose car had been thus polluted, and 
who stood in speechless horror at the merciless act*he 
was forced to witness, now took off his hat, and in the 
tone of humblest humility said, “ Plaze your honour, 
won't your honour be plazed to ordher the dead man to 
be taken down?” 

“Take him down yourself,” said the justice; “he 
won't do you any harm.” And giving the word to his 
troop, away they rode, leaving the peasant looking after 


. them in horror-stricken wonder how men could be such 
monsters. 


When a bend of the road had shut out the horsemen 
from his sight, he turned with a feeling of loathing to 
where their victim was hanging between the shafts of 
the car, which industry had dedicated to the offices of 
peace, and had been laden with the fruits of plenty, but 


‘now bore the harvest of death, 


The very thought of touching the body was revolting 
to him, and he stood gazing on the horrid sight motion- 
less as the object that appalled him. 

And there hung the old tinker, the end of his wily and 
worthless life being a violent death ; and though many of 
his deeds were worthy of capital punishment, he died at 
last on suspicion of one of the few crimes he had never 
committed. 

While the peasant was stil undecided as to how he 
should act, he perceived a traveller approaching,—not a 
traveller of high degree, but one from whom he might 
expect sympathy and assistance, for his bundle suspended 
at his back from a stick over his shoulder declared him 
to be of his own class. As he approached, the farmer 


' was startled at tracing in his person the outlines of an 


old acquaintance, and exclaimed, “ God be good to me! 
but if ever he was alive in this world, its Rory O’More!” 

The traveller still advanced; and as he approached, 
his attention became riveted by the appalling sight that 
crossed his path, and he heeded not the peasant, when he 
came to a stand before the suspended body, until his 
wonder and horror had been so far recovered as to turn 
bis eyes upon the living with an expression of enquiry 
in their silent gaze which was met by one of a similar 
expressiun on the part of him he looked upon. For a few 
seconds the two men stood in silence: the traveller was 
the first to speak. 

“ Why, thin, don’t you know me, Coghlan ?” 

“ May the Lord save us, thin! and is it you that’s in 
it?” said the farmer. 

“ Who else would it be?” 

“ Why, thin, Rory O’More, is that yourself?” 

“Don’t you see it’s myself?” 

“ By the blessed light! I didn’t know whether it was 
you, or your appearance* only: sure, we thought you 
wor dead. Oh, Queen of Heaven! and where wor you 
ever sence ?” 

“ Sence when ?” 

“ Sence your disappearance—God bless my sow] ?” 

“ Oh, you mane when the vagabones tuk me away.” 

“ What vagabones ?” 

“Oh, you don’t know about it!—I forgot. But will 
you tell me——” 

“Stop now,” said the farmer. “ Tell me God’s thruth, 
and is it yourself, Rory, in airnest? for it’s as grate a 
surprise to me as if you kem from the dead.” 

“ Give us your fist,” said Rory, advancing to take the 
farmer’s hand, which was almost withdrawn in doubt of 
the mortal identity of the form that stood before him; 
but the warm shake of Rory’s hand dispelled his mis- 
givings, and Rory then said, 

“In the name o’ God what’s this I see?” and he 
pointed to the gallows. 

“Why, what’s so wondherful in it? Sure they hang 
any one they like.” 

“ Who?” said Rory, in wild wonder. 

“ Ah, I forgot you wor away all this time,” said the 
farmer ; “and, indeed, well for you! for they ’re bad 
times for poor Ireland.” 

“ Sure, I heerd they wor throubled times,” said Rory ; 
“but I thought it was all over now.” 

“So it is,” said the farmer despondingly. “It’s all 
over, sure enough; and we are down intirely.” 

“ And if it’s all over, what’s this for?” said Rory, 
pointing to the dead man. 

“Oh, that’s nothin’,” said the farmer with a long- 
drawn sigh. 

“Nothing !” said Rory. “Is it nothing, you say, to 
hang a man in the open road and lave him there like a 
scarecrow ?” 

“Throth, that’s but the sweepin’s o° the barn, Rory 
avic. Oh, but your heart would bleed if you knew how 
many is dead and gone sence you wor here !” 

From the melancholy tone of the peasant’s manner, 
Rory’s apprehension applied to it a meaning touching 
himself, and clasping his hands, he said, with the 
urgency of terror in his manner, “ My mother and Mary! 
—for God’s sake, tell me the truth!” 

“ They ’re safe,” said the peasant. 

“ And Kathleen Regan ?” 

“Safe too, Rory,” 

“ Thank God !” exclaimed Rory ; and the tears sprang 
to his eyes at this sudden transition from alarm to secu- 
rity. 

When he recovered his tranquillity, the peasant re- 
lated the circumstances of Solomon's death, and besought 
Rory to assist him in taking down the corse from where 
the hangman had left it. 

The revolting task was performed; and as they had 
no immediate means of sepulture within their reach, all 
they could do was to lay the body in the adjoining field: 
and the peasant once more yoked his horse to the car, 
which he expressed the utmost loathing to use again. 

“But what can I do?” said he. “I’m too poor to 
give it up; and sure, the blame is theirs, and not mine. 
But, wid all that, I can’t help rememberin’ it was made 
a gallows of: and here’s the mark o’ murdher on it!” 
aclded the peasant, with the expression of disgust on his 
countenance, as he took upa handful of straw and endea- 
voured to rub from the body of the car a few drops of 
blood which had trickled from the wound the pistol-shot 
produced. 

After a few more words were exchanged between the 
peasants, they bade a melancholy farewell to each other; 
and with a low-toned “ God speed you !” which, however, 
implied, in the fervency with which it was uttered, that 
they had need of Heaven's special protection, they parted, 
and each went his separate way. 


* Apparition. 


CHAPTER XL. 
In which Rory seeks his home, but finds it not. 
It was with a feeling of oppression at his heart that 
Rory parted from his newly found acquaintance, What 
he had seen and taken part in was enough to influence 


the feelings of a less susceptible person ; meeting such an 


incident almost on the threshold of his home chilled the 
warm tide of anticipation which had borne him onwards’ 
in beguilement upon his return to’ his native place. But 
his mother and sister, and the girl of his heart, he wax 
told, were safe’ and well; which consoled him in’ the 
midst of all else that might grieve: and yet, though 
knowing this, Rory was not as happy as he had been 
before he encountered the hateful scene he had left—as 
when, only in the hopefulness of his own nature, he felt 
et the end of a long journey every mile shorter that 
brought him nearer to his home. : 

Then, as he remembered the peasant’s alarmed wonder 
at seeing him, and the supposition he implied to be a 
general one—namely, that he was dead, he fell intoa 
train of painful thought at the notion of how much his 
mother and sister must have suffered at his absence. 
This made him resolve also to approach the cottage cau- 
tiously ; and in case chance did not throw in his way 
some means of acquainting those he loved with his re- 
turn, he cast about in his own mind how he might let 
them know it with the least possible surprise, should he 
himself be the ‘person to inform them. “I must purtend 
to be a beggar, or somethin’ that way, and alther my 
voice, and spake like an owld man, and stoop and hobble, 
and all to that, and ask them for charity, and so let them 
know by degrees.” 

In the revolving such schemes as these did Rory pur- 
sue the road homewards, and at last a distant gleam of 
the river beside his native hills was like sunshine to his 
heart, and he stretched forward at a brisker pace, to 
lessen the distance between him and the little boreen, and 
the hazel hedges and the cottage which had so often ap. 
peared to him in his dreams while he was away ; and it 
was not long until the lane and the hedges were in sight, 
and Rory ran forward, hurried on by the fervour of his 
feelings. When he turned into the lane, he crept close 
to the hedge ; and while his heart thumped at his side 
with eagerness, he approached stealthily towards the 
cottage, lest his sudden appearance might produce alarm; 
and as he got near the end of the lane, where the view of 
his native hut should soon be open to him, he paused for 
a few minutes to endeavour to overcome the choking 
sensation of anxiety which almost suffocated him, and 
made him tremble from head to foot. At last he deter- 
mined on approaching the house and making himself 
known as cautiously as he could; and emerging from the 
shelter of the hazels, he walked forward the few paces 
that opened upon him the gable-end of his little cottage. 
A few paces more, and its front would be revealed : but 
what a shock for the heart of the poor wanderer was 
there! Instead of the warm thatch he had left behind, 
the other naked gable stood staring coldly against the 
sky, and two or three ragged rafters crossed each other 
irregularly, their charred blackness too plainly telling 
the fate that had befallen the spot of his nativity. 

He was petrified with horror at the sight, and for a few 
seconds the very stones on which he gazed were not 
more senseless than he. 

On recovering himself, he approached the murky rain 
in hurried and unequal steps, occasionally stopping and 
exclaiming in a tone of the deepest agony, “ Oh, God !” 
He walked round and round it as if he dreaded to enter 
the blackened walls; but at length he crossed the threshold, 
and the aspect of cold loneliness where he had left warmth 
and companionship, fell like an avalanche upon his heart, 
and a long-drawn groan was all he could utter. 

After the lapse of a few minutes, he turned round with 
a bewildered eye. His look fell upon the hearth where 
wet weeds were now growing, and the image of decay 
in that place of comfort smote him so touchingly that 
he burst into tears and wept profusely: it relieved the 
heart which was full nigh to bursting, and speech, 
hitherto frozen, thawed at the melting touch of tenderness. 

“ And the fire is not there!—and where are they that 
sat beside it? Where are they ?—Oh, my God! my 
God! my heart will break! And he towld me they were 
well. Oh, why did he desaive me! Poor fellow, poor 
fellow! may be he hadn’t the heart to tell me. Och 
hone! och hone ! and is this what I’m come to! Mother, 
mother, where are you! Mary dear, where can I find 
you! or are you gone too, and am I alone ‘within my 
own walls, with nothing but the grass on my threshold! 
Oh, father, father ! the gravestone over you is not so bleak 
as these blackened walls to me! Here, where I was 
nursed and reared, and grew up in love and tendherness ; 
here, to have worse than a grave to come to !—Oh ! well 
for me if I had died, and had never seen this day !” 

He threw himself passionately against the ruins, and 
wept convulsively, 

After some moments of this vehement grief he looked 
once more upon the roofless walls around him, and an 
expression of intense agony again passed over his coun- 
tenance, as he exclaimed, “ Oh, my Kathleen, and where 
are you! are you too without a house and home, and a 
wandherer on the world! And is the heart that adores 
you only come back to break over your ruined cabin, or, 
may be, your grave! Oh, -bitther was the day I was 
forced from you, to lave you, without the heart to love 
and the hand to guard you! Och hone! och hone! my 
life’s a load to me if thim I love has come to harm! 
And where am I to turn?—where am I to find thim? 
I’m a sthranger on the spot I was born, and the fire o’ 
my own hearth is quenched.” 

Again he looked on the ruined cabin, the fragments of 
charred rafters, and the thick-growing weeds ; and though 
the sight made his blood run cold, yet he could not leave 
the spot: still he lingered there, making some fresh out- 
pouring of his bitter grief as some new association was 
stirred within his mind. At length he left the desolated 
spot, and returned with a melancholy step up the little 
boreen; and after some minutes of consideration, deter- 
mined on seeking Phelim O’Flanagan, to learn from him 
the extent of misfortune which had befallen all those who 
were dear to him. 

He found old Phelim at home; and the surprise of the 
poor schoolmaster was extreme at the appearance of 
Rory. The first moment of alarm (for such his emotion 
amounted to) being past, he hugged him, and wept, and 
prayed, and thanked God for the restoration of his owa 
boy, as he called him, over and over again. Rory’s in- 
stant enquiries for his mother and sister and Kathleen 
were answered satisfactorily ; and the poor fellow dropped 
on his knees in acknowledgment of Heaven's mercies. 
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—WALDLE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


“Qh, Phelim! a Turk would have pitied me,” said 
Rory, “ when I got the first sight of the cabin all tat. 
thered to pieces, and the rafthers blackened with the fire!” 

“ *Faith, he would be a Turk, for sartin, if he didn’t, 

barbarian savage of the Arawbian deserts might 
be enlightened with a tindher touch of pity for, your suf. 
ferin’s: for though he has no house nor home himself, 
sure, it °ud be unnatharal if he wouldn't feel the loss of 
it for another,—for though he lives in the sands, by all 
accounts, and we live in mud, sure it’s all one, barrin’ 
the difference of the material—as a domus is a domus, 
howsomever it is buill. Oh, to see the owld place burnt 
down was a.sore sight! And how did you, feel at all, 
Rory, my poor fellow, when you seen that 2” 

“T felt as if my own heart was scorched,” said Rory. 

“Faith, that is as complate a demonstheration of your 
feelin’s as you could make—Q. E, D.” 

“ Will you bring me to where they are?” said Rory. 

“ To be sure I will, boy, and that smart. ‘The Lord 
keep us, how they ’Il be surprised !” 

“You must brake it to thim, Phelim, for fear they 
might get a fright.” 

“ Sartinly, I °ll expound it to thim by degrees; and 
what with a dark hint, or a bright coruscation of the 
distant thruth, through the ‘newindos I will give 
thim——” 

“ Arrah, never mind ih: aviddows, man, but go in at 
the door at wanst, and don’t keep me waitin’ long with. 
out, for my heart is burstin’ till I howld thim to it.” 

“ Im neither talkin’ of windows nor doors, Rory; but 
I say, that it is by distant scintillations, as it were, that 
they must be prepared for the anticipation.” 

“ Faith, you may well call it an anticipation, for a 
man to be taken away for a year or betther, and come 
back safe and sound afther all ?” 

“ "Faith you ’re a wondherful boy, Rory, sure enough! 
you are the rale rara avis in terris. How they'll be 
astonished !” 

“ Make haste, Phelim egra—I think every minit an 
hour till we go.” 

“ We 're off now,” said the schoolmaster, fastening the 
dvor of his little hut and leading the way. 

“The sun is low already, Rory avic, and it will be 
night before we get to Knockbrackin, so we had betther 
take to the fields,—for as the martial law is out still, we 
must keep off the road as much as we can.” 

“ Sure, thin, if it’s in Knockbrackin they are, I'll go 
by myself, and don’t you be runnin’ risks, Phelim.” 

“ Arrah, Rory, do you think I'd miss seein’ the plea- 
sure that "Il be in it this night wid the meeting o” yizall? 
No, in throth,—not for more money than I could count, 
though Gough and Vosther is familiar tome: so, come 
along, boy.” 

“ God bless you, Phelim! the heart is warm in you.” 

“ Thank God, and so it is,’ said Phelim. ** Though 
I'm owld, it’s not cowld: so, there’s rhyme and rayson 
for you too. Come along, boy ;”—and the old man led 


_ the way at a brisker pace than usual, the ardour of good- 


nature overcoming the languor of age. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Joy visits the house of mourning, but does not seem to like her 
quarters. 

It was night when Phelim and Rory reached the vil- 
lage. A gentle tap, given by Phelim at the door of a 
cabin standing somewhat apart from the rest, disturbed 
its inmates from the melancholy occupation in which 
they were engaged. 

Four women, who were praying beside a bed of straw 
whereon the dead body of a man was lying, lifted their 
tearful eyes at the sound, and paused in their orisons. 
The tap at the door was repeated; the women did not 
epeak, but exchanged looks of alarm with each other, and 
more carefully screened the light than it had been before: 
but to a third knock they arose from their knees and con- 
sulted in whispers with each other. 

The corse was that of Shan Regan; the watchers were, 
his mother and oiane with the widow O’More and 
Mary. 

The rebels, at night-fal, had borne their fallen com. 
panion to the village, that the last offices for the departed 
might be performed by his family, although much risk 
attended the doing so; but the waking the dead is held 
so sacred amongst this affectionate people, that they were 
willing to incur every danger rather than a Christian 
should be consigned to the ground “ like a dog,”’ as they 
said themselves. 

After some brief consultation, the women assumed as 
much compusure as they could, and the door was opened 
with fear and trembling; but the presence of old Phelim 
restored them to security. On his observing the sad 
faces around him, he enquired the cause, The answer 
was not in words; but Kathleen, taking his hand and 
leading him over to the far corner of the cabin, withdrew 
a blanket which hung before the candle burning beside 
the dead body, and saying, “ Look there!” relapsed into 
tears. 

The women caught the infection and renewed their 
lamentation, while Phelim stood silently gazing on the 
remains of Shan Regan. 

* There!” said the Widow O'More,—« my poor owld 
neighbour has lost her son as well as me. Oh, arent we 
to be pitied !—T hough she’s not so badly off afther all, 
for she knows the worst at laste, and has him to do the 
last duties by him; but my darlin’ was taken from me 
unknownst, and I'll never see him agin!" 

“ Don’t be so desparing, Mrs. O’More, my dear; you 
don’t know but you may have your son restored to you 
yet.” 

“ Never, never !” cried the widow. 

“There’s marvillious conjunctions sometimes, my 
dear ma’am, wherein the Almighty demonstherates his 
dispinsations accordin’ to his own blessed will, and in 
his own good time; and do you know I have certain 
misgivin'’s or I may say lucubrations, thas it will turn 
ut your son will turn up.” 

The widow looked at the echoolmester. very intently 
as he proceeded with his speech, and though not clearly 
understanding him, yet through the mist of hard words 
Caught at his meaning; and there was something in his 
maoner which implied so much of assurance, that she 
held her eyes fixed on him with a look of eager enquiry 
4s she said, 

“ Why, thin, what do you mane, Phelim ?” 

“I mane that you should not be surprised out o’ your 
life if God was good to you some time or other ; and no 
knowin’ the day or the hour that Rory might be promis. 
Cuously, as I may say, restored to us in an individual 


manner, and withoat that preparation or hallucination re- 
quizit for sudden surprises or——” 

interrupted Mary, “ I’m sure you've heerd 
something, or you wouldn't talk this way, and come 
here at this time o” night. For heaven’s sake tell us at 
wanst. if you do know any thing of Rory.” 

Kathleen had been attracted as well as Mary by Phe- 
lim’s last words, and was s0 overcome by agitation as to 
sink toa seat; and her eyes being turned towards the 
door, which stood ajar, became suddenly riveted on a 
figure in the gloom beyond it—for Rory having drawn 
as close to the entrance as he could, to hear the sound of 
the loved voices withia, had come within range of Kath- 
leen’s eager eye, 

Before Phelim could answer Mary’s adjuration, a faint 
scream ftom Kathleen called Mary’s attention upon ber, 
and she beheld her with clasped hands and fascinated 
gaze looking through the door, as she exclaimed, “Great 
God, he’s there !’—and slic buried her face in her hands 
as she spoke, and fel] backwards. 

Phelim caught her, or she must have dropped to the 
ground; while Mary and her mother rushed to the door, 
whose threshold Rory’s foot had just crossed,and the 
long lost wanderer was clasped at the same instant in the 
arms of his mother and sister. After a long and tender 
embrace of each, he hastened to Kathleen, who still kept 
her face covered. Kneeling beside her, Rory besought 
her to look upon him, and gently endeavoured to with- 
draw her hands; but the poor girl trembled violently, 
while she could only breathe in long-drawn sighs,—and 
it was some time before her lover could prevail upon her 
to behold him. ‘Tremulously parting her hands, she 
looked upon Rory for a few moments and then again 
screened her eyes, as though the sight of him had been 
sunshine to them and could not be supported: but in that 
one look, there was so much of timorous delight, so much 
of child-like joy, seeming afraid almost to trust its owm 
happiness, that Rory’s heart drank full of delight, and 
clasping her wildly in his arms, he exclaimed, “She ’s 
my own!—She’s my own!” 

The melting girl dropped into his embrace,and as 
her arms hung round his neck, she wept as she had wept 
before for her brother. 

But the tears were not from the same source. How 
wondrous near do the founts of joy and sorrow lie in the 
human heart! 

Affter the first burst of welcome and joy was over, 
Rory’s eye fell upon the figure of Kathleen’s mother 
sitting silently and steadfastly in her chair, as if she be- 
longed not to the scene—nor did she :—to her, her dead 
son was dearer than her daughter's living lover. Her 
head was turned away, for she looked upon the corse 
of Regan, which was screened from Rory’s observation ; 
but he, advancing towards her to claim her welcome, 
started and stood still when he saw the object of her 
melancholy contemplation. He turned an enquiring 
glance to Mary and Kathleen: the former spoke: 

* Ah, Rory, yon ’ve come back to see sore trouble !”” 

«+ He’s dead now, Rory,” said Kathleen. The few 
words were given in a tone which spoke a history: the 
memory traveled over the past—it spoke of injuries in- 
flicted, of wrath and wrongs, and implied that forgive- 
ness was the hand-maiden of death. Rory felt all the 
meaning, but his generous heart needed not the appeal = 
he approached the dead body, and kneeling beside it, took 
the lifeless hand and said, “Shan—though you would 
not be my friend in life, we're friends now.” He laid 
the hand gently down, and raising his own in the action 
of praycr, said fervently, “ May his soul rest in glory !°* 
then rising from his knees, he approached Kathleen, who 
flang herself in a passion of tears on his neck and sobbed 
forth audibly, “God bless you, God bless you, Rory !”" 

It was an exciting scene which that cabin exhibited. 
There was grief over the dead, und joy over the living; 
one had been hurried cut of life, and another returned as 
if from the grave. Words are weak in comparison with 
human passion, and better may such a scene be conceived 
than related. 

But the startling adventures of the day and night were 
not yet over. Information had been conveyed to the 
yeomanry corps, that the body of a rebel was being 
waked in the village; and whenever such an event took 
place, they always sought to find where this observance 
to the dead was performed, for the purpose of discovering 
those who respected a rebel so far, and marking them, if 
not for vengeance, at least for surveillance. 

It was in the middle of the night, while Rory was re- 
counting to his family the circumstances of his mysterious 
disappearance, that a loud knocking at the door and 
fierce demands for immediate entry alarmed them. Be- 
fore the door could be unbarred to the summons, it was 
burst open by a blow from the butt end of a carabine, and 
Justice Slink, followed by some of his corps, entered the 
cabin. The scene which ensued it is impossible to de- 
scribe—there was insult to the living and the dead, and 
Rory was laid violent hands on, as the murderer of 
Scrabbs:—to explain at such a moment was impossible ; 
every attempt he made to do so was met by curses and 
blows; and he was dragged from amongst the shrieking 
women, hurried to the county jail, and committed to 
abide his trial as a murderer. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
Containing an explanatory letter. 

As soon as De Lacy and Rory arrived in Dublin from 
Bordeaux, the latter lost not an hour in proceeding south- 
ward, to appease the yearnings of his heart afer home. 
But De Lacy remained in the capital to transuct various 
necessary business with his lawyer respecting his new- 
ly-acquired property. 

It was with surprise and sorrow he received the fol- 
lowing letter a few days after Rory’s departuie: the ad- 
dress ran thus, penned in a round text : 

To his Honour Horatio 
De Lacy Exquire to be 
left at Counsel" Cusey’s 
Dominick St Dublin: 

The missive was closed with a wafer and bore the im- 
pression ofa thimble by way of seal, and when handed 
to De Lacy by his lawyer on his entering his study, ex- 
cited no small surprise. 

“ Who the deuce can this be from !’* said De Lacy, 
turning the letter over three or four times. 

The lawyer pointed to the impression of the thim- 
ble, and giving a knowing wink, replied, “ You soldiers 
are terrible fellows among the girls ?” 

“ We'll see what fair correspondent this is from,” said 
De Lacy as he broke the seal. These were the con- 
tents: 


4 
{ 


“Honoured sir,—Nemo mortalium in omnibus horis 
sapit as is iligantly remarked by the Classicks which is 
my own case at this present writin for I know more know 
whats to be done then the babe unborn in the regard of 
his life been in danger as they will hang him if posable 


unless you can sthreck him out sum way to purvint it |. 


been surrounded as we are -l may say with truth with 
sarcumvallations more cuteancous and perplexn then the 
Walls of Troy or the Lubyrynthus of Crete where the 
miniature was kept and Diddle-us himself could not get 
out in short we are in the verry centre of a hobble and 
wishes you to know it knowin youl be plased to do all 
in your power for the poor boy who they tuk to jail the 
minit je came home froin the poor women who is brakin 
their harts and they wont blieve the blaggards I mane 
what he ses about it but wants to make out he mard- 
hered the killecthr which he never done though God 
knows it would be no loss and this is to insense you on 
that same and ax your honours advice which is no good 
Im afeared in regard of the villians that is thrustin for 
his blood which they will have barrin it can be saved and 
knowin none can do that same but yourself seein that 
you are a gintleman every inch o you and no less and 
was always our frind and his frind and I know will do 
all mortial man can do for him and from him and his 
they offer you their prayrs and blessins as of owld and 
hopes youl stand to them now and they will ever pray 
and so will I who respects your honour more than tongs 
can tell for minshuration could not measure the profun- 


dity of my reverence for your honour which which will 


inkrase in a jommethrical ratio to the ind of Time 
From your Honours 
Obagent Sarvent 
To Command 
OF Langan 
Philomath. 

The mingled senses of the ridiculous and the serious 
which this letter excited produced an effect upon De 
Lacy not unnoticed by the lawyer. 

“ What the deuce is that you are reading?” 

“ Why do yon ask ?” 

“ Because your brow and your mouth are playing at 
cross purposes ; for while gloom sits on the one, mirth 
is twitching at the other.” 

“ The face is the index of the mind,” said De Lacy : 
“itis a true saying. There,—read that, and youll 
on more about the matter ;” and he handed him the 
etter. 

The young barrister laughed at the extraordinary epis- 
tle, and when he concluded the reading of it, declared it 
to be one of the most extraordinary documents which 
had ever come under his inspection ; “ but in one re- 
spect,” added he, “ it does not fulfil your representation 
of it.” 

“ How so?” asked De Lacy. 

“ You said, as you gave it to me, I should know more 


of the business ; and I confess I am yet as ignorant on 
4 that point as when I began. You who are acquainted, 
4 I suppose, with the circumstances of the person and case 
{ alluded to, may be enabled to make a guess at the mat- 
7 ter; but toa stranger it is perfectly hieroglyphic. 


“ Don’t you see they have taken him to jail ona charge 
of murder !” 

“ And who is Aim, pray ?” 

“ Rory O'More, to be sure:—does not the letter say 
so?” 

“ Indeed, it does not—nor one tangible fact. You may 
guess what all this extraordinary composition means; 
but I defy any one to arrive at any knowledge from the 
thing itself: it has neither mention of mame (except the 
magniloquent writer) nor of distinct fact, nor even time 
nor place specified. Look yourself: there is neither date 
nor address.” 

“ It is so, I perceive, now that you remark it; but I 
know whence it comes and to what it alludes, and it 
gives me deep concern.” 

“ Let us see the post-mark,” said the lawyer as he 
turned to the outside of the letter, ‘* Ha!—from the 
south, I see.” 

“ Yes,” said De Lacy; “that’s the post-town of the 
district ; so far right, but there is no date! However, it 
matters not much, for ‘tis but a few days since the poor 
fellow left me for home, and now he is in jail ona charge 
of murder, of which I know he is innocent !” 

“Then your evidence can acquit him.” 

“Certainly,” said De Lacy. ‘But it is too hard an 
innocent man must lie in jail on a false charge.” 

“ He will not lie there long, for they make short work 
of accusations and trials now; so tell me all about it,” 
said the lawyer, “ and we’ll see what can be done.” 

De Lacy then entered into an explanation of the cir. 
cumstances connected with Rory’s and the collectoi’s 
abduction, together with the nature of his first con- 
nection with O’More, and the cause of his being an in. 
mate of his cottage; and when he had concluded, the 
barrister shook his head and said it was an awkward 
affair. 

“ At all events, I will at once go to the south, and see 
him.” 

“You must do no such thing. You forget the state 


this country is in ; and after all you have told me, your . 


presence in his behalf would be quite enough to hang 
him.” 

“ And must I let the poor fellow lie in prison without 
hope or comfort ?” 

“Certainly not. J will see him, if you like ; and there 
will be much more hope for him in that, and much 


more comfort to you and him in having his life saved 
through my intervention than put in jeopardy through © 


yours,” 
“Thanks to you, my dear friend !’* said De Lacy. 


“There is nothing by which you can oblige me more | 


than by an immediate attention to this affair, and no ex- 
pense can be incurred which I will not willingly pay for 
this poor fellow’s safety. How soon can you go down? 
for I wish him to be assured as quickly as possible of 
every care being taken of him.” 

“ There is no time to be lost; for special commissions 
are now holden all over the country.” 

“T must go with you,” said De Lacy. 

“T insist on your not seeing the prisoner.” 

“To that I submit: but I would not for. worlds be far 
away from him at such a time !—I cannot tell you how 
I value him ;—I may say, the affection I have for him,” 

“Well, you may come.down with me te the town, and 
remain incog, at the inn, if you like; but 1 assure you, 
if your presence in the country becomes known to the 
ening parties, it will be all the worse for your friend 

y” 


“wil be as cantiows as you can desire—in short, 1 
will put mysclf quite t2mder your control.” 
“Very well, ther: ; we'll start the day after to-mor- 
row.” 
CHAPTER XLHI. wove bets 
Rory indulges in gloomy anticipatioms. © 

When De Lacy amd his friend reached the town 
where Rory was confiried, the lawyer lost mot a moment 
in visiting the prisoner, making himself possessed of the 
facts of his case, and assuring him of every care being 
taken ofhim by De E.acy, “who would im ‘person have 
told you all this,” said the barrister,“ but that ‘I recom- 
mended hin, consideri ing the state the country is in, not 
to show himself in this ‘business, as it would only do more 
harm than good; but he isin the town, O? More, as he is 

most anxious to know the result of the trial the moment 
it is over.” 

“ God bless him said “he was always good and 
kind to me; and tell him if you plaze, sir, that I'm sin. 
sible of all he’s done for me, and even if I should die I 
won't forget it all the same.” 

“It would puzzle you to remember it after you die, 
O'More. But banish such melancholy thoughts, my man, 
—don’t think of dying.”” 

“Faith, I hear it’s a bad chance with any poorffel- 
low who comes here of Jate, since the bad times. ‘I hear 
they come in at the door, and go out at the window 
with a balkinny that thas a very unsafe bottoin to it; 
and for fear they should hurt themselves in tumblin’ 
through it they tie a bit 0’ string to thim to break the 
fall.” 

The lawyer could not suppress a smile at this ludicrous 
description of the fata? @rop which Rory looked forward 
to as his new means of exit, but ina gentle and soothing 
tone desired him to be of good cheer and mot to let his 
heart fail him. 

“Tot, zir! don’t thimk I fear to die bekaze I spake of 
-it—I don’t desarve death, and it won’t be my portion if 
I get fair play; but Iiwin’ or dyin’, I’m ready to prove 
uamyself'a man, and I’m sure my poor mother and sisther 
~will always have a good ffrind in Misther De Lacy, and 
-go my mind’s aisy on that score; and as for dyin’a man 
-must die some time or other, and whenever I’m called 
not flinch.” 

“Right, Rory !—that’s like the philosophers.” 

“I duona who thée7% wor; but it’s like a mau any 

b’ye, O’More !—I'll see you soom again,” said 
lawyer ashe left him. 

On his return to De Lacy, he expressed a good dealof 
+fear as to the difficulty of Rory’s case, and acknowledged 
vthe circumstances bore “hardly against him. 

“T can prove he was taken away by force.” 

“ And how will you account for yoor own disnppear- 
sance to France? ‘The mere fact of your going there, 
convicts you of doing what your own life might pay the 
-forfeit of.” 

“No matter,” said De Lacy,“if my testimony can. 
‘benefit Rory—Do you think I would live at the expense 
«of that fine fellow’s life ?°” 

“Certainly not; but you cannot prove any thing in his 
> favour.” 

‘Yes I can: I know the collector was mot murdered, 
‘but was alive in De Welskein’s lugger whem 1 took Rory 
~out of his hands.” 

“Did you see him ?°” 

“No.” 

“ Then you cannot prove any thing doing him a pin’s 
point of service—you perceive you can’t.” 

De Lacy was obliged to admit the truth of this, and 
“by dint of great persaasion on the part of his friend was 
> induced to keep himse}f incog. at the inn ; for nothing 

‘but the assurance of this presence in the eountry being 
-detriniental to Rory could have restrained him from 
- visiting his prison, and also going to offer comfort to his 
= mother and sister. 

It is needless to dwell on the interval whieh elapsed 
“between this period and Rory’s trial, to which De Lacy 
‘looked forward with a feverish anxiety scarcely exceeded 
iby those of his own blood or even poor Kathleen; and 
- when the anxious day arrived which was to determine 
~Rory’s fate, De Lacy pressell the hand of the friendly 
“lawyer, on his leaving’ him to go to the court, with a 
“parting appeal to use every exertion, and an 
~ Heaven for his success. 

“There is one thing in the poor fellow’s favour, how- 
ever,” said the barrister = “he appears before a merciful 
judge; Lord A—n—e sits on this commission.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
The glorious privilege of trial by jury- 

The court was crowded on the day of Rory’s trial; the 
galleries were occupied by the gentry for many miles. 
round,andall the magistratesof the distriet were in attend. 
ance; Justice Slink, the most important of the number- 
Sweeny was beside the counsel for the proseeution, and as 
busy ashis mischievous and meddling natere could desire. 
Close beside the fromt of the dock stood three women - 
whose anxious countermanees at once proclazmned them to 
be deeply interested xa the prisoner, for at every fresh 
movement in the court they turned their eyes towards 
the entrance of the dock in expcetation of bebolding him. 
They were Rory’s mother, his sister, and. Kathleen, At 
length, to the summons of “Make way there, make 
way!” the crowd swayed to and fro; the drawing of 
heavy bolts was heard, the door of the dock: opened, and 
Rory O’More, in custody of the jailer, enter the place 
of peril. 

“ Oh, my darlin’, nwy darlin’!” cried hie mother in « 
heart-breaking tone as she rushed to the bar and stretched 
her band over it towards her boy, who camse forward and 
clasped it, 

“Stand back !” said? one of the constables before, the 
bar, restraining the widow. 


“Oh, don’t be so hard-hearied !” said 

“You must stand baek !” ; 

Just let me give one hiss !—I havent seen him 
these three weeks,” 

“Silence in the eomrt !”” thundered the erier ; “hots off 
—room for my lord the judge!” 

Lord A—— now appeared upon the bench, and some 
of the magistrates took their seats there, also. Slink was 
at his side, and appeared to be more officious than was 
agreeable, The jury was now sworn; amd as no,chal- 
lenges were made, the Judge asked, had the prisoner no 
counsel. Being answered in the affirmative, he ordered 
the trial to proceed. 
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While these preliminaries were going forward, Mary 
O’More and Kathleen were exchanging signs of affection 
with Rory, who returned to their clasping of hands and 
upraised and tearful eyes, (expressive of their prayers to 
the Almighty for his safety,) a bright look of confidence, 
and even a smile, not‘of levity, but of tenderness : such 
as offended not against the solemnity of the vccasion, but 
‘vas meant to inspire those he loved with hope. 

_ To the indictment the women listened with breathless 
anxiety; and its various counts, repetitions, and involve. 
ments, puzzled them so excessively, that they at last began 
to doubt whether what was going forward was in any 
‘way connected with Rory, and their sense of hearing be- 
came blunted to the monotonous terms of the rigmarole 
that was being read, till they were startled from their 
quiet by a sudden call of “ Prisoner at the bar.” They 
looked alternately between the clerk and Rory while the 
formula of asking the prisoner what he pleaded was gone 
through ; and after Rory’s declaration of his innocence in 
the legal form, the trial commenced. 

The counsel for the prosecution made a flaming speech. 
The exordium consisted uf the worn-out commonplaces 
of the day, about the demon of revolution, the hydra 
faction,—of the times teeming with terror and torrents 
of blood. He then reminded the jury of the rebellion 
which had only just been put down, and congratulated 
himself, and them, and every loyal man, that their throats 
were left uncut to “* proclaim the proud pre-eminence of 
their glorious constitution, and to denounce the rvffian 
rabble that sought its overthrow.” He then came to the 
facts of the case before them—representing Scrubbs as 
** an amiable and worthy gentleman, torn from the bosom 

~ of<his family, and savagely slaughtered by the prisoner 
~at the bar. The disappearance of Mr. Scrubbs, gentle- 
men, must be fresh in all your memories ; but I think it 

— necessary to remind you of the principal points which 
will appear in evidence, and I feel confident that not a 
shadow of doubt will remain upon your minds that the 
prisoner at the bar has been guilty of the most flagrant, 
flagitious, bloody, and mysterious murder.” He then 

went over the details very minutely, and wrought such a 
ease out of the circumstances (which were of themselves 
sufficieatly suspicious to put Rory’s life in jeopardy in 
the best of times,) that when he sat down, every one in 
the court gave up poor Rory for lost, and his mother 
murmured in a low moan as she wrung her hands, “ He’s 
gone, he’s gone! my darling’s gone !—they ’Il have his 
life, they will!” 

The counsel for the prosecution next commenced his 
examination of witnesses. Justice Slink, Sweeny, and 
others who examined the glen of the Folly, swore to the 
finding of the crow-bar near the ruins, the appearances 
of a struggle upon the spot, &c.&c. Larry Finnegan 
was then called to identify the crow-bar as the one he 
had given to Rory upon the day of Scrubbs’s disappear- 
ance ; he was also questioned as to the previous meeting 
of Serubbs and Rory at the “ Black Bull,” and their de- 
parture thence in company : but Larry’s anxiety was so 
great to avoid saying any thing which would prejudice 
Rory, that he did him more harm than good by his hesi- 
tation, and the prosecuting counsel called the attention 
of the jury to the disinclination the witness had to dis- 
close the truth. “ You see plainly he wants to save the 
prisoner.” 

“ Arrah, thin, do you want me toswear away his life?” 
said Finnegan. ‘“ ’Faith, I ’d be sorry to do that!” 

“ God bless you !”” said the poor mother. 

“Silence in the court !” roared the crier. 

“You hear him, gentlemen?” said -the prosecuting 
counsel, 

“ For God’s sake !” said Rory from the dock, “tell the 

whole thruth, and I ’m not afeard.” 

“Prisoner be silent !” said the counsel. 

Lord A—— cast a searching glance upon Rory, whose 
demand for the whole truth seemed to impress his lord- 
ship favourably ; and his bright and open look also plead- 

ed for him in the judge’s benevolent heart. 

The evidence proceeded. 

- Counsel. You say that the prisoner at the bar and the 
late Mr. Scrubbs—— 

The counsel for the defence here interposed, and said 
he objected to the term, the late Mr. Scrubbs, as it was 
assuming the fact he wasdead, which was not proven. 
‘The examination then proceeded. 

Counsel. The prisoner at the bar and the late—I beg 
pardon—Mister Scrubbs were the last to leave the “ Black 
Bull” on that day ? 

Witness. Yis, sir. 

Counsel, How did they go? 

Witness, They wint out o’ the door, sir. 

Counsel. I don’t suppose they went out of the window. 
I mean, did they leave about the same time ? 

Witness, Théy wint togither, sir. 

Counsel. Both out of the door at once ? 

Witness. No, Mr. Scrubbs wint first. 

Counsel. And the prisoner after. 

Witness. Yis. 

Counsel. Then he followed him ? 

Witness. Yis. 

Counsel. You observe, gentlemen of the jury, Mr. 
Scrubbs went first, and the prisoner followed him. 

Witness, Why, you wouldn't have him go before the 
gintleman ! 

Counsel. Silence, sir! Remember that, gentlemen— 
he followed Mr. Scrubbs. 

There was a good deal more of examination which it 
would be uninteresting to record; and after the landlord 

of the “ Black Bull” had’ been bullied and tormented as 
ee as the counsel chose, he said,“ You may go down, 

Larry Finnegan, delighted to escape, scrambled from 
the witness’s chair, and was rushing off the table, when 
Rory’s counsel interposed and said,“ I beg your pardon 

_——don’t go down yet.” 

“Oh!” said the counsel for the crown, “ you want to 
ross-examine him, do you?” 

“ Ibelieve I have a right, sir,” was the young bari 
ter’s reply. 

“Why, sure, what crosser examination can gi 

_ ‘mae than the one I got ?” said poor Finnegan. 

“Sit down, sit down, my man,” said the counsel en- 
couragingly. “Now don’t be in a hurry, dont be alarm- 
ed; take’ your time and answer me quietly a few ques- 

tions I shall ask you. You say some conversation passed 
Jbetween the prisoner and Mr. Scrubbs at your house ?” 
eure Yis, sir—they wor spakin’ togither for some 

Counsel. I think you mentioned that Mr. Scrubbs 
asked the prisoner was he going home ? 


Witness. He did, sir, 

Counsel. And the prisoner was going home ? 

Witness. Yis, sir. 

Counsel. Mr. Scrubbs’s road home lay the same way, 
I believe ? F 

Witness. It did, sir. 

Counsel. Then he and the prisoner could not help 
going the same road ? 

Witness. Thoy could not, sir. 

Counsel. Mr. Scrubbs went out of the door first? = - 

Witness. Yis, sir. 

Counsel. And the prisoner after ? 

Witness. Yis, sir. 

Counsel. Immediately ? 

Witness. That minit, 

Counsel, Then, what do you mean by saying he fol- 
lowed him? 

Witness. I mane, he folly’d him the way a poor man 
would folly a gintleman, of coorse. 

Counsel. I beg your attention, gentlemen of the jury, 
to this explanation of the witness’s meaning, upon which 
the opposite counsel has put a false construction. 

Was the crow-bar you gave the prisoner his or yours? 

Witness. It was his, sir: he lint it to me, and kem 
that day to ax for it. 

Counsel. He came to ask for it, did he ?—then it was 
for that particular purpose he went to your house that 
day? 

Witness. It was, sir. 

Counsel. Before he saw Mr. Scrubbs at all? 

Witness. Yis, sir. 

Counsel. I beg you to remember this also gentlemen 
of the jury. You may go down, witness. 

Larry Finnegan again attempted to descend from the 
table, but was interrupted by the counsel for the pro- 
secution ; and the look of despair which the countenance 
of mine host of the “ Black Bull” assumed was almost 
ludicrous. “Is it more you want o’ me?” said he. 

Counsel. A few questions. Sit down. 

Larry scratched his head, and squeezed his hat harder 
than he had done before, and resumed his seat in bitter- 
ness of spirit ; but his answers having latterly all gone 
smooth, he felt rather more self-possessed than he had 
done under his previous examination by the prosecuting 
counsel, and his native shrewdness was less under the 
control of the novel situation in which he was placed. 
The bullying barrister, as soon as the witness was seated, 
began in a thundering tone thus:— 

Counsel. Now, my fine fellow, you say that it was for 
the particular purpose of asking for his crow-bar that the 
prisoner went to your house ? 

Witness. I do. 

Counsel. By virtue of your oath ? 

Witness. By the varth o’ my oath ? 

Counsel, (slapping the table fiercely with his hand.)— 
Now, sir, how do you know he came for that purpose ? 
Answer me that, sir! 

Witness. ’Faith, thin, I*ll tell you. When he came 
into the place that morning, it was the first thing he ax’d 
for; and by the same token, the way I remimber it is, 
that when he ax’d for the crow-bar he lint me, some one 
stan’in’ by ax’d what I could want with a crow-bar; and 
Rory O’More with that said, it wasn’t me at all, but the 
misthriss wanted it (Mrs. Finnegan, I mane.) “ And 
what would Mrs. Finnegan want wid it ?” says the man. 
“Why,” says Rory, “she makes the punch so sthrong, 
that she bent the spoons sthrivin’ to stir it, and so she 
borrowed the crow-bar to mix the punch.” 

A laugh followed this answer, and even Rory could 
not help smiling at his own joke thus retailed; but his 
mother, and Mary, and Kathleen looked round the court, 
and turned their pale faces in wonder on those who could 
laugh while the life of him they adored was at stake, and 
the sound of mirth at such a moment fell'mgre gratingly 
on their ears than the fierce manner of the bullying pro- 
secutor. 

But the witness was encouraged, for he saw his ex- 
aminer annoyed, and he took a hint from the result, and 
lay in wait for another opportunity of turning the laugh 
against his tormentor. He was not long in getting such 
an opening ; and the more he was examined in hope of 
shaking his testimony, the less the prosecutor gained by 
it. At length the counsel received a whisper from 
Sweeny, that the fellow was drunk. 

“He has his wits most d—nably about him, for all 
that,” said the lawyer. 

“ He has been drinking all the morning—I can prove 
it,” said Sweeny ; “and you may upset his testimony, if 
you like, on that score.” 

“TI ‘Il have a touch at him, then,” said the lawyer. 

When the jury perceived the same witness still kept 
on the table, and a re-examination for the prosecution 
entered upon, they became wearied, and indeed no won- 
der; for the silk-gowned gentleman became excessively 
dull; and, bad he possessed any tact, must have perceived 
from the demeanour of the jury that his present course 
of proceeding was ill-timed: yet he continued; and in 


violation of all custom sought to invalidate the testimony — 


of the man he himself had called as a witness: but 
Larry’s cross-examination having favoured the prisoner, 
the crown counsel became incensed, and abandoned all 
ceremony and discretion, which at length was noticed by 
the bench. 

“I beg your pardon, my lord, but I am anxious to sift 
this witness.” 

“ Indeed !” said Finnegan, “ if you wor to sift me from 
this till to-morrow, the divil a grain more you'll get out 
o’ me !—and indeed you've been gettin’ nothin’ but chaff 
for the last half-hour.” ‘ 

The answer had so much of truth in it, that the coun- 
sel became doubly annoyed at the suppressed laugh he 
heard around him; and then he determined to bring up 
his heavy artillery, and knock Larry to atoms. 

Counsel. Now, sir, I’ve just a question or two that 
you'll answer by virtue of your oath. 

The Bench. Really, Mr. 

Counsel. I beg your lordship’s pardon, but it is abso- 
lately important. Now, by virtue of your oath, haven’t 
you been drinking this morning ? 

Witness. To be sure I have. 

Counsel. How much did you drink? 

Witness. *Faith, I don’t know: 1 never throuble my- 
self keepin’ ’count, barrin’ I’m sarvin’ the customers at 
home. 

Counsel. You took a glass of whiskey before breakfast, 
of course ? 

Witness. And glad to get it! 

Counsel. And another after? 

Witness. Av coorse—when it was to be had. 


Counsel, When you came into the town, you went to 
a public-house, I hear, and were drinking there, too, be- 
fore you came into court ? 

Witness. Oh, jist a thrifle among some friends. 

Counsel. What do you call a trifle? _ 

Witness. Four pots o’ porther and a quart o’ sper’ts. 


Counsel. Very good! Gentlemen of the jury, listen 


to this:—a gallon of porter and a quart of whiskey ! 
Witneas. Oh, but that was betune six iv uz! 
Counsel, Then, sir, by your own account you're drunk 
at this moment, 
Witness. Not a bit. 
Counsel. On your oath—remember your oath, sir— 


do you think, after drinking all you yourself have‘ 


owned to, you are ina state to give evidence in a court of 
justice ? 

Witness. ’Faith, I think a few glasses only helps to 
brighten a man!—and, betune ourselves, Counsellor 
, I think you’d be a great dale the better of a 
glass yourself this minit.” 

‘The laugh which this rejoinder produced finished “ the 
counsellor,” and he sat down without roaring, as usual, 
at the witness, “ Go down, sir.” But Larry kept his seat 
until the laugh was over; and not receiving the ordinary 
mandate to retire, he looked at the discomfited barrister 
with the most provoking affectation of humility, and said, 
“ Do you want megny more, sir ?” 

This renewed the laugh, and Finnegan retired from 
the table under the shadow of his laurels. 

After some more stupid examination of other witnesses, 
and tedious blundering on the part of this legal wiseacre, 
the case for the prosecution closed, and Rory’s counsel 
commenced his defence. 

After some preliminary observations on the manner in 
which the case had been conducted on the other side, 
and the disingenuousness exhibited by his “ learned 
friend” in endeavouring to pervert the meaning of some 
of the wit i g others, that of the landlord of 
the Black Bull,—the counsel requested the jury to divest 
the evidence of the mystery which had been studiously 
thrown round it, until he had stripped it by cross exam- 
ination to its pure and simple state; and in that state he 
begged of them to look upon it. “It is the more neces- 
sary, gentlemen,” said he, “ because it is a case of cir- 
cumstantial evidence ; and it behooves you to weigh such 
evidence most scrupulously, when the life of a fellow- 
creature depends upon it. This is doubly necessary in 
this case, inasmuch as the prisoner stands in a painfully 
perplexing situation, by having no means of rebutting 
the charges against him by contrary living evidence, all 
the persons bearing a part in the transaction wherein he 
was forcibly carried away being dead or beyond our 
reach: for you know, gentlemen, how many lives have 
been sacrificed within the brief but terrible period 
through which we have just passed: I will produce, 
however, in evidence an examination sworn to before a 
magistrate who is now in this court, by one Solomon 
Slevin, since dead.” 

“ Yes, gentlemen,” said the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion, “ he is dead indeed, for he has been hanged since he 
swore it; so you may guess how much his deposition is 
worth.” 

The young barrister, thus interrupted, turned an in- 
dignant and reproachful look on the crown lawyer as he 
sat down, and said, “I cannot help remarking, that I 
never met a more ungenerous observation in the course 
of my practice.” Then turning to the jury, he continued, 
“ You have been told, gentlemen, with a view of preju- 
dicing the evidence I have put in, that the person who 
deposed to the facts therein contained—facts, gentlemen, 
that must acquit my client,—I repeat it, that must acquit 
him in the minds of unprejudiced men, as I am sure yoa 
will prove yourselves to be;—you have been told, I say, 
that person was since hanged ; but I will ask the learned 
gentleman who has so cruelly endeavoured to destroy 
the only hope of life my client has left,—I will ask him, 
since he provokes the question, was that person legally 
hanged? He will not answer that, gentlemen,—he can- 
not—he dare not ; and if that person suffered death ille. 
gally, it is monstrous that the fact should be put forward 
in a court of justice, to support the course of the law of 
which the fact itself was a flagrant violation.” 

“He deserved hanging,” interrupted the counsel for 
the crown. 

“You are told he deserved hanging, gentlemen ; but 


‘before you give a verdict on that assertion, I expect you 


will ask, did the punishment result from the verdict of a 
jury and the sentence of a judge? And if it did not, I 
trust, gentlemen, you will not, by receiving such evidence, 
violate the sanctuary of justice, by letting a man’s life 
depend on individual opinion, nor take a receipt in full 
for human blood from the hands of any man, even a jus- 
tice of the peace or a king’s counsel.” And he looked 
significantly at the guilty magistrate on the bench, and 
upon the prosecuting counsel, as he spoke. 

One of the jury remarked, in no very amiable tone, to 
the, barrister, "9 

“You seem to forget, sir, that martial law exists in 
this country at present.” 

“ Forget it, sir!” said the young advocate reproach- 
fully ; “God forbid I could have a heart so callous as to 
forget it! Have I not seen the lamp-irons of our streets 
made the ready gibbet for the readier vengeance of mar- 
tial law, as if they selected them to enlighten the public 
by the promptness of their military measures? Forget 
it, sir!—no! nor you, nor I, nor our children after us, 
shall forget it! But terrible as the tribunal of a court- 
martial is,—even when called at the drum-head, I would 
not venture here to condemn, however I may lament, 
the punishment which is recognised by the law. But 
this deponent of whom I speak,—this poor helpless old 
man—iiad not even a drum-head to look to, the only like- 
ness to it being the emptiness of the head whose fero- 
cious folly condemned him; but without word of evi- 
dence, or question of life and death, even amongst his 
own troop, this captain-magistrate hanged the wretched 
man! Yes, gentlemen, he was hanged, untried and un- 
shriven, less like a Christian than a dog! And yet, this 
is the condemnation which is called in to invalidate the 
testimony of the condemned man! Condemned, do I 
say? Gentlemen, I cannot contain my indignation; I 
will not say the man was condemned, for the term bears 
with it the seeming of legal punishment: he was not 
condemned—he was murdered !” 

From the first allusion made to the hanging of Solo- 
mon, Justice Slink seemed rather uncomfortable. As 
the advocate warmed into indignation, the captain 
seemed to wince under the lash; and though his brow 
darkened and his face assumed a vengeful expression, 


yet was he afraid to lift his eye to meet the bright indig. 
nant glance of the young barrister: but when at last the 
atrocious act he had committed was called by its right 
name, and he was denounced as a murderer in open 
court, he dared to keep his seat no longer, but hurried 
from the bench, forgetting in his confusion to make the 
customary obeisance to the judge. 

Retiring to one of the rooms of the court-house appro- 
priated to the accommodation of the magistracy, he sent 
for Sweeny, and gave, through him, special instructions 
to the counsel for the prosecution to animadvert in hia 
speech in reply upon the defendant barrister’s “ atro. 
cious attack” upon a loyal magistrate, and to represent 
to the jury how the military party had been entrapped 
into an ambuscade by the tinker, who therefore had 
every right to be hanged, ‘ And,” added the magisterial 
captain, “if any other judge than that milk-and-water 
Lord A——- (who is half a rebel himself) was on the 
bench, the Jacobite rascal who is prating would not have 
been permitted to hold such language against a loyal 
man.” 

Sweeny returned to the court on his mission, and found 
the speech for the defence just about to conclude; the 
advocate trusting to the documentary evidence put in for 
the acquittal of his client. 

The jury were little more pleased than Justice Slink 
himself at the boldness of the young lawyer, for hanging. 
made-easy was more to their taste than is desirable in 
gentlemen who sit on capital cases, and they made no 
scruple of showing by their looks that the speech for the 
prisoner was far from agreeable. 

When the prosecuting counsel rose to reply, they be- 
stowed upon him the most marked attention; and he 
proceeded to fill up the outline given to him by Sweeny 
at Captain Slink’s desire. After defending the act of 
hanging the tinker, he asked them, how could they be- 
lieve the testimony of a rebel, who had suffered death for 
betraying the king’s troops into an ambuscade; and which 
very testimony was given for the purpose of hoodwinking 
a magistrate, and very likely with a view to screen the 
prisoner at the bar, who stood in the awkward predica- 
ment of being open to the suspicion of being just as much 
a rebel as any of them? “ You are told, gentlemen, he 
was out of the country all the time of the. rebellion,— 
that he was in France: and what brought him there, I 
ask? We have not been told what. It was a very sus. 
picious place to be in, at all events.” 

In this strain was he proceeding, when his speech was 
interrupted by a bustle in the court, caused by the faint- 
ing of Kathleen Regan, whose fears for Rory’s life were 
wrought to such a pitch that she sunk beneath them, 
and much disturbance was occasioned by the movement 
of the dense crowd in the court in endeavouring to make 
a passage for her to the open air. There at length she 
was conveyed, and in some time restored to conscious- 
ness. Phelim O’Flannagan was at her side, for he had 
undertaken the care of her, as the widow O’More and 
Mary were too dreadfully interested in the trial to leave 
the court, where they remained, as it were, in a state of 
fearful fascination; for though they stayed to hear the 
result, they feared the worst from the nature of the pro- 
secutor’s reply, and the manifest relish with which it was 
received by the jury. 

When Kathleen was able to speak, the first words she 
said to Phelim were, “ Where are they all gone?” 

“ Who, colleen,— who ?” said Phelim. 

“ All thim people, and they staring’ so frightfully !” 

“ Aisy, colleen dear! aisy! You'll be betther in a 
minit.” 

Kathleen drew her hand across her forehead, as if in 
the act of recalling memory ; and then bursting into tears, 
she cried, “ I know it now, I know it,—I remember it 
all! They’ll murder him,—I know they'll have his life! 
Oh, bring me back there—bring me back ! don’t take me 
away from him as long as he’s alive! Phelim dear, take 
me back again !” 

“Stay here, my poor colleen! it’s betther for you,— 
the hot coort will make you faint again.” 

“Qh, it wasn’t the hot coort, Phelim, but the cowld 
fear that came over my heart: but I'll go back again,— 
I will.” 

“ Wait a little longer at laste, darlin’, until you’re more 
recovered. Indeed, you'll faint agin if you go back so 
soon.” 

The girl heeded him not as he spoke, but he felt her 
hand grasp his arm with a convulsive pressure ; and 
when he looked upon her he saw her eyes fixed in a gaze 
of wild eagerness towards the street, as she gasped forth 
rapidly, “ Look ! look! for God’s sake look! There,— 
there !—it is !—it is him !” 

“ Who, darlin’,—who ?” 

“The collecthor !—the collecthor! Oh, great God!” 

Springing from Phelim’s arms, she rushed inte the 
street; and seizing the reins of a horse which a traveller 
was riding up the road, she clasped the knees of the 
horseman, and screamed, rather than spoke to him—“Get 
off—get off, and save his life! For the love of God, get 
off, and save him!” 

It was Scrubbs whom she addressed. He had escaped 
from France, and, by a singular coincidence, arrived at 
this opportune moment to save the life of the man who 
had saved his, and was at that moment under trial for 
his murder. 

It would be impossible to describe the sensation pro- 
duced among the by-standers at the extraordinary occur- 
rence; and it was not without much fear, on his part, 
that Scrubbs was almost lifted from his horse, and hurried 
into the court-house, Kathleen clinging to his side all the 
time, and uttering hysteric exclamations. 

It was just at this moment the prosecutor was winding 
up his reply. “You are told, gentleman, the prisoner 
was carried away to France by force, in company with 
Mr. Scrubbs: but the prisoner returns, and no tidings 
have we of the other. The prisoner cannot give a satis- 
factory account of himself. What brought him to France? 
—who was he with in France?—how did he get back 
from France?—why does not the collector come back 
too? Gentlemen, the question is, which you value most, 
a gentleman’s life, or a tinker’s testimony—the testimony 
of a rebel, who died the death he deserved? Until they 
can produce me Mr. Scrubbs, | remain incredulous. My 
answer toall they have said is, ‘Where is the collector?’” 

As he was about to wind up a grand peroration, the 
distant sound of the murmur of excitement and agitation 
in the crowd, which thronged every avenue to the court, 
interrupted the attention of the audience. The crier was 
ordered to command silence; but, in defiance of that 
functionary’s mandate, the sound increased, like that of 
rushing waters, und, above it all, the hysteric laugh and 
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“WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


wail of a woman rang wildly through the court. There 
was a momentary pause, in which the counsel, repeating 
his conclusive question, exclaimed, “Again, I say, where 
is the collector ?” 

é lovely girl, with streaming hair and outstretched 
arms, forced her way into the court, and scrcamed, “He’s 
here—he’s here!” And then the wild laugh, which forced 
her flushed face into an expression of terrible mirth, 
while the tears were streaming down it, again rang round 
the court, which was absolutely appalled into silence. 
“ He’s here!” she exclaimed, again. “ Great God, I thank 
you! I’ve saved him, I’ve saved him!” And then she 
relapsed into heart-breaking sobs. 

“Remove that poor girl from the court,” said Lord 
A——, whose gentle heart was quite overcome by the 
scene; “remove her, and take care of her.” 

It would be impossible minutely to detail all which 
immediately followed; the surprise, the commotion, the 
impossibility to command order for some minutes. All 
this can be better imagined than described; and therefore 
we shall not attempt to paint the startling scene that 
passed until Kathleen Regan was withdrawn from the 
court. Then Mr. Scrubbs was produced on the table; 
and scores of witnesses were on the spot to identify him 
— indeed, every man on the jury knew him. 

Order was not obtained for many minutes, and it re- 
quired some interval to restore to Lord A sufficient 
tranquillity to command his judicial dignity in addressing 
the jury, which he did in a few words, nearly as follows: 

“Gentlemen of the jury—Your duties have been ter- 
minated in a very singular and affecting manner. By 
one of those interpositions of the Divine will which the 
Almighty is sometimes pleased to vouchsafe in evidence 
of his eternal providence, a human life has been preserved 
even when it was in the most imminent danger—” 

Lord A—— paused, for his feelings were yet an over- 
match for his power of composure; and in the interval 
the foreman of the jury said to his brothers, with a nod 
of assumption, 

“He means our friend Scrubbs; wonderful escape, 
indeed !” 

Lord A—— resumed.—“ Gentlemen, it has been the 
will of Heaven to make manifest the innocence of an 
accused man, when all other hope had failed him, save 
that of the merciful God who has been his protector !” 

Lord A—— could proceed no farther; and many a 
stifled sob was heard in the court—every where but in 
the jury-box. 

“Gentlemen,” resumed Lord A——, “ though the trial 
is at an end, it becomes necessary, as a matter of form, 
you should return a verdict.” 

Singularly contrasting to the subdued voice of the 
judge, subdued by the operation of his feelings, was the 
tone in which the foreman of the jury, with a smirk, 
answered, without a moment’s hesitation, 

“We are all agreed, my lord.” 

“Of course,” replied Lord A——, passing a handker- 
chief across his eyes. “Return your verdict, if you 
please, gentlemen.” 

“Guilty, my lord,” said the foreman, with an assumed 
suavity of voice and manner. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said the judge; “ your feel- 
ings have overcome you as well as many others present: 
you said, Guilty—of course, you mean Not Guilty.” 

“No, my lord—we mean, Guilty.” 

The words were now pronounced sufficiently loud to 
be audible over the court, and a wild scream from the 
women followed, while the upturned eyes of every one in 
court at the jury-box, testified their astonishment. Even 
the common crier was lost in wonder, and forgot, in his 
surprise, the accustomed call of “ Silence!” in response to 
the shrieks of the women. 

“Why, sir,” exclaimed Lord A——, addressing the 
foreman, “ have you eyes and ears, and yet return such a 
verdict! The prisoner at the bar is accused of the mur- 
der of a certain man: that very man is produced on the 
table before you, and identified in your presence—a living 
evidence of the prisoner’s innocence—and yet you return 
a verdict against him of Guilty!” 

“ We do, my lord,” said the foreman, pertinaciously, 
and with an offended air, as if he considered it a griev- 
ance his verdict should be questioned. 

“Will you be good enough, sir,” said Lord A——, 
changing his tone from that of wonder to irony, “to tell 
me upon what count in the indictment he is guilty? —for 
really I am not lawyer enough to discover.” 

“ We should be sorry, my lord, to dispute any point of 
law with your lordship; but the fact is, my lord, you 
don’t know this country as well as we do, and we can 
swear upon the oath we have taken this day, that the 
prisoner ought to have been hanged long ago, and we say, 
Guilty, my lord !" 

Lord A~—— could not withdraw the look of mingled 
wonder and indignation he fixed on the jury for a mo- 
ment; and when he did, he transferred his eye to the 
prisoner—but in its transit the look of asperity was gone, 
and an eye beaming with benignity met the bright and 
unflinching look of Rory. 

“ Prisoner at the bar!” said Lord A——, whose ad- 
dress turned every eye upon the prisoner. 

“I beg your pardon, my lord,” said one of the magis- 
trates sitting on the bench, “ your lordship has forgotten 
to put on your black cap.” 

“No, sir, I have not forgotten it—Prisoner at the 
bar,” continued the judge, “ I feel it my duty to tell you 
that, notwithstanding the verdict you have heard pro- 
Nounced upon you, not a hair of your head shall be 
harmed !” 

A lond “ Hurra !” interrupted the continuation of the 
address: and the crier’s voice, after some time, was heard 
shouting “Silence!” After the lapse of about a minute, 
order was obtained; and before Lord A--— could resume, 
the foreman said, loud enough to be heard for a consider- 
able distance, 

“No wonder the rebels shout !” 

Lord A—— noticed not this impertinence, directly, but 
ordered the crier again to command silence; and when 
that functionary had done so, his lordship added, fixing 
his eye on the insolent offender, “ And whoever dares 
again to violate the decency and solemnity of this court, 
I will commit him.” 

The bullying foreman quailed before the dignified re- 
buke, and his lordship proceeded, in a business-like tone, 
to the whole jury :— 

“I cannot avoid, gentlemen, receiving and recording 
your verdict; which neither can I resist stigmatising as 
disgraceful to yourselves individually and collectively— 
for you must be either fools, or worse. But I am not 
bound to pronounce sentenee on the prisoner on that ver- 


dict—and I will not: neither will I rest this night until 
I despatch a special messenger to the 4ord-lieutenant, to 
represent the case and have your verdict set aside: anid I 
promise here, in open court, to the prisoner, that with all 
convenient speed he shall be liberated from prison.” 

After the admonition of the judge to the jarymen, the 
assembled multitude had sufficient good taste to repress 
any tumultuous expression of joy; but a low murmur of 
pleasure ran round the court, and Kathleen, and Mary 
and her mother, embraced Rory across the bar, before he 
was withdrawn under the jailer’s care. 

The jury was discharged, the judge left the bench, and 
the court became gradually deserted when the exciting 
cause which had crowded its interior to suffocation was 
over; but there were little knots in its whereabouts, talk- 
ing over the stirring events of the day, under feelings of 
varied excitement. ‘The jurymen, before they separated, 
animadverted upon the extraordinary conduct of the judge 
in no measured terms. 

“Why! sir,” said the foreman to his brothers, “there’s 
an end of our glorious constitution, if these things are 
permitted to goon! What's the use of trial by jury, if 
a jury can’t hang any man they think fit? I ask you 
what’s the userof a jury, otherwise? But here’s a d—d 
rebel judge comes down and refuses to hang him: you 
know if that’s permitted, there’s an end to all justice !— 
’tis the judge is the jury in that case, and all the vaga- 
bonds in the country may do what they like.” 

“TI think,” added another, “that we should send an 
address to the lord-lieutenant, signed by us all in person, 
protesting against the injustice, and declaring the danger 
to the constitution, if such a daring proceeding as a 
judge daring to presume to refuse a verdict is dared to 
be permitted in such times as these, with popery and 
slavery, brass money and wooden shoes, staring us in the 
face! Sir, the lord-lieutenant himself wouldn’t dare to 
refuse such an address !” 

“I don’t think he would, sir,” said a third. “You 
know, if property is not represented, what becomes of 
the country? And here is twelve men of property, and 
a rebel judge refuses to take their verdict—which is, as I 


say, not representing the property of the country: and if _ 


property is not represented, what becomes of British 
connection—I should like to know that? What will the 
lord-lieutenant say to that?” 

“He can’t do less than suspend the judge per tumperis, 
and we'll address him to that effect sine die—that’s my 
motto: and when the matter is properly represented to 
the minister 

“TI think it should go before the bishop,” — a 
joryman. 

“My good friend, when I say ‘the minister,’ I don’t 
mean the minister—that is, the minister you mean—the 
Protestant minister: J mean the ministerial minister.” 

“Oh! I beg pardon—I see: you mean the big-wigs 
at th’ other side. Very good—capital idea! Suppose 
we were to sign a deputation to them, and forward it, 
paying the postage of course?” 

“That would be only respectful,” said one of them, 
who had not yet spoken. 

“ What's this you’re all talking about?” said Sweeny, 
who now joined the group. 

“ About this extraordinary affair.” 

“Certainly,” said the apothecary-yeomanry-attorney ; 
“most infamous! Never witnessed such a decision in 
all my life—a judge refusing to purge the country! 
Where's our constitution if the country’s not purged ?— 
Task any gentleman that. Such cunduct in a judge is 
most extraordinary—I may say, miraculous! It is a sort 
of premium on rebellion ; in fact, a bonus.” 

“They'll bone us all, sir,” said the foreman, “if they’re 
not put down; and the only way of putting them down 
is hanging them up.” 

“Hang them, certainly—hang them !” said a bacon- 
merchant, whose custom of hanging flitches rendered 
him callous to the practice in general. 

“ We were just talking, Mr. Sweeny, when you came,” 
said the foreman, “of addressing a deputation to the 
ministerial minister on this matter.” 

“An excellent idea !” replied Sweeny. 

“ We were thinking of drawing up a letter” 

“I would recommend it to be engrossed,” said the 
atiorney. 

“Very good suggestion, gentlemen,” added the foreman. 
“We must get our friend Sweeny to engross the deputa- 
tion.” 

“It will be more respectful,” said the respectable man 
who backed the suggestion of paying the postage. 

“ Now who'll write it?” enquired the foreman, with a 
certain conscious air, in asking the question, that he 
himself was the proper person. 

“Oh, you—you, of course,” was answered by more 
than one. 

“ Why, really,” said the foremun, bashfully, “I think 
we ought tu club our heads.” 

“Sir,” said Sweeny, grinning, thereby giving every 
one notice he was going to say a good thing, “the rebels 
are ready enough to club our heads, without doing it 
ourselves !—Ha! ha! ha!” 

A corresponding grin and “Ha! ha! ha!” followed 
Sweeny’s witticism ; and a running fire of ‘* Very good! 
very good!” went the round of the jurymen. 

“ But I do think,” continued the foreman, “ this depu- 
tation thing should be done by a comit-ée.” 

“ No one can do it better than you, worthy foreman,” 
said Sweeny, toadying the man who so readily backed 
his attempt at the engrossing job. 

.“I think so too,” said the postage-man: “ you have 
the pen of a ready writer, sir.” 

“True,” said Sweeny ; “ or as we say correcto calomel. 
—Then, my dear sir, as it seems to be the general wish 
of the jury—or, as I may say, pro con—that you are to 
do it, ’ll go along with you and take your instructions.” 
‘This terminated the jury consultation; and Sweeny was 
walking off with the foreman, when one of the constables 
addressed him, to say that his honour, Justice Slink, 
wanted to speak to him. 

“Then I must be off,” said Sweeny. “ You see I am 
so engaged !—in short, I’m a fee-totum—I might almost 
say, a tee-totum, for I’m going round and round them all, 
I'll go over to you, however, to breakfast to-morrow, and 
take the instructions.” 

Sweeny followed the constable, who led him to a room 
in the court-house where Slink awaited him. The brow 
of the justice was clouded, and his tone was angry, as he 
addressed the attorney. 

“ A pretty bungle Scrubbs has made of this business !” 

“ My dear justice, it is not his fault, after all.” 
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“Pooh! pooh!—didn’t we tell him on no account to 
appear until the rascal’s trial was over?” 

“So we did. Bat, you see, the trial occurred a day 
later than we calculated, and I told Scrubbs he might go 
home on Wednesday.” 

“Zounds! why didn’t you stop him 
- “T endeavoured to do so, my dear justice, by sending 
over a messenger last night; but he missed him.” 

“It’s d—d unfortunate! that’s all I can say,” said 
Slink. “Come home, however, and dine with me; I’in 
as hungry as a hawk, kicking my heels here about the 
court all day, and for no good, since the rebel has escaped. 
Come along! it can’t be helped—the old saying, you 
know, ‘The devil’s children have the devil’s luck ;? and 
so that rascal Rory O’More has cheated the gallows.” 

“ We may be down on him yet,” said Sweeny, follow- 
ing the magistrate homewards, to eat a good dinner, with 
a good appetite, notwithstanding the conspiracy he had 
joined in against a fellow-creature’s life: for being ap- 
prised of Scrubbs’s return to Ireland before the trial, be 
and the justice considered it an ingenious device to induce 
the collector to remain concealed until it was over, for 
the purpose of hanging an’ innocent man, whom they 
considered a dangerous person, but whose life, by the 
interference of Providence, was preserved from the mur- 
derous attempt; and he, in defence of whose liberty poor 
Rory had encountered so many perils, and whose trial 
arose from that very cause—even he was miscreant 
enough to join the horrible conspiracy—and consent to 
the murder of the man who had been his champion. 

Yet this atrocious triad were considered eminently 
useful persons by the Irish executive at that period ; and 
it was of such persons it was said by the adherents of 
government, “that the country would be lost without 
them.” And, indeed, government seemed to think so 
too; for Sweeny rapidly rose in law preferment, being 
made crown solicitor for the district; Scrubbs was ad- 
vanced to a place of great emolument in the metropolitan 
custom-house ; and Justice Slink was created a knight, 
and in due time a baronet. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
patie how the verdict for the hanging of one, produces the 
banishment of many. 

“It was with feelings of intense anxiety De Lacy 
awaited the return of his friend from the court-house; 
and with open arms he received him, when he saw by 
the expression of his couutenance all was right before he 
had spoken a word. 

“ He ’s safe,” said the lawyer. 

“ Thanks! thanks! my dear friend,” exclaimed De 
Lacy, pressing his hand with fervour. “Have you 
brought him with you?” 

“ He is not yet liberated.” 

“ And why not, after his acquittal ?” 

“ I did not say he was acquitted; I only said he was 
safe. There now, don’t look so wretchedly anxious ;— 
let me sit down, for I am exhausted, and I will tell you 
all about 

He then hastily gave him a sketch of the trial; and 
when he repeated the verdict of the jury, De Lacy fancied 
he was only joking. 

“ T assure you, tis true.” 

“What! find a man guilty of murder when the per- 
son he is accused of murdering is produced before 
them ?” 

“ True as gospel, I protest.” 

“ My good fellow, I cannot believe,—surely you ‘re 
joking !” 

“ On my honour, then, since you won't believe less, it 
is the fact.” 

“ Bat, surely they cannot hang him ?” 

“ Fortunatély for him, they cannot ; but they would if 
they could. Lord A—n—e, I need not tell you, would 
not pronounce sentence on such a verdict, and even as- 
sured the prisoner, before he quitted the bench, that his 
life was in no danger: however, he could not help allow- 
ing the verdict to be recorded.” 

“ And what a record!” exclaimed De Lacy; “ what a 
brand of infamy and folly upon the men who gave it, and 
the times in which we live! One might laugh at the 
absurdity of the act, only for its atrocity: but here, really 
mirth is reproved by horror, and the smile gives place to 
a shudder.” 

“ My dear fellow, don’t be so el t b 
*twas an Jrish verdict,” said his friend, who smiled at 
De Lacy’s warmth. 

“ Nay, nay, I cannot trifle on this matter—I cannot! 
—Indeed! what man’s life is safe here, under such cir- 
cumstances ?” 

“ Oh, don’t mistake me, De Lacy ; ’twas only for the 
sake of rousing your virtuous indignation I said what I 
did: and remember, my dear fellow, after all, your 
Rory’s safe. But, seriously speaking, it is certainly a 
most rascally affair, and I quite agree in every word you 
have uttered.” 

“ Well,” said De Lacy, after a moment’s silence and 
with a long-drawn sigh, “ 1’m doomed to be disappointed 
in every thing ! I returned to my country with a desire 
of being a useful member of society—of becoming a quiet 
and unoffending subject even under the system such as 
it is,—of doing all the good within my power; and, so 
help me heaven!-I had thoroughly renounced all the 
romantic speculations in which you know I have in- 
dulged, and hoped to be permitted at least to live un- 
molested; and even these humble expectations are 
dashed to destruction the moment my foot touches my 
native soil,—the life of an innocent man is sought to be 
sacrificed to the demon of party hate in the face of the 
very law: even in her temple! By all that ‘s sacred, I 
would not live in such a country to be king of it !—Now, 
Ireland—poor Ireland! farewell! As soon as I can put 
my foot on the deck of a free country’s vessel, I will 
leave you; an American ship shall bear me to her shores, 
and I will place the Atlantic between me and the blood. 
hounds that I see are bent on hunting this poor country 
to death !” 

“ Do not be too hasty, De Lacy: you may do much 
good here by remaining; you may live to be the poor 
man’s friend, and become the protector of the weak 
against the strong.” 

“ If I thought so, my friend,” returned De Lacy, whose 
flushed cheek betrayed the warmth of his emotion, “I 
would stay :—but the tide runs too strong to make head 
against. J the protector of the weak against the strong ? 
What mortal ‘power may interpose when the divine ema- 
nation from heaven—Tyuth herself—cannot screen the 
victim from the destroyer! That verdict has not succeeded 
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—as it was intended to deo—in murdering an innoceat 
man ; but it has banished another, who meant to do all 
in his power to benefit his country.” 

“ Well, we ‘ll talk of this another time,” said his friend, 
who wished to divert him from the theme of his indigna- 
tion. “As you desired, I have directed the three poor 
women who walked all the way from their village to the 
town this morning, to come to the inn for rest and re. 
freshment.” 

“ True,” said De Lacy; “1 forgot;—I wish much to 
see them, now that all is over and my presence in the 
‘country need not be kept a secret :—are they here?” 

“ T left them to follow, wishing to hasten to you with 
the news.” 

At this moment the door was opened by agreat hulk- 
ing fellow, with bristling hair, staring eyes, high cheek- 
‘bones, a snub nose, and a great mouth with a voice to 
match, who enacted the part of waiter; and the afore- 
said, protruding his head, and nothing more, into the* 
room, said as loudly and as rapidly, and with as great a 
brogue as it could well be said, “ If you plaze, sir—” 

“ What do you want ?” said the lawyer. . 

“ If you plaze, sir, there’s wan a wantin’ you.” 

“ Who is it?” 

“ Three women, sir.” 

“ And are three women one ?” said the lawyer, smil- 
ing. 

Only wan az’d you, sir,” answered the waiter, 
grinning, ready with his answer. 

“ And couldn ’t you say so?” 

“ Indeed, sir, it was the owld one o’ the three ax’d 
for you; and th’ other two is mighty purty, and sd I 
thought they would be a grate help: and that’s the 
rayson.” 

“ Show them up.” 

Off went the waiter, and in a few seconds the sound of 
ascending footsteps announced the approach of Rory’s 
mother and sister, and Kathleen Regan. The door 
opened: Mary O’More was the first to enter, and De 
Lacy, advancing to her with extended hand, said in a 
voice full of kindness, “ Mary, J am glad to see you” 

The girl could not repress a faint scream, and, not- 
withstanding a manifest effort to eontrel her feelings, her 
sudden flushing and subsequent pallor betrayed how pow- 
erful the unexpected appearance of De Lacy acted upon 
her. 

“I did not let you know “sooner I was here; but I 
would not be far from Rory, Mary, in his time of need.” 

“ God bless you! God bless you!” faltered Mary, al- 
most suffocating with contending emotions, which were 
too much for her, and the poor girl, falling upon her 
knees, kissed De Lacy’s hand fervently, and, with half- 
uttered blessings, sank insensible to the ground. 

De Lacy lifted the fainting girl, aad bore her to a 
sofa near the window, which was immediately thrown 
open for the admission of fresh air. A few minutes 
served to revive her, and a glass of water partly restored 
her to composure ; but still she exhibited signs of agita- 
tion, and the-mother said, “Sure, twas no wondher, after 
all the craythur had gone through that day.” 

“No wonder indeed, Mrs. O’More,” said 
“ But, after all, my friend Rory is safe.” 

“ Oh, but is he safe, sir, do you think ?” 

“ As safe as I am,” said the lawyer ; “ do not entertain 
the least uneasiness,” _ 

“ But sure they gave in ‘ Guilty,” the Villeius they did, 
and my boy is taken back to jail !” 

“ That cannot be helped, and I cannot explain to you 
why he must remain in prison for a couple of days; bat, 
take my word, he’s in no danger.” 

“ Oh, I can hardl¥ venture my heart with the belief 
until I see him out o” jail.” 

“ Take my word too, Mrs. O’More,” said De Lacy, 
“ and you too, Kathleen, Rory will be with us in a couple 
of days.” 

Kathleen could not speak, but, clasping her hands and 
pressing them to her bosom, she looked her thanks more 
touchingly than language could have told them. . 

“ And you, Mary,” added De Lacy, turning again to 
the sofa, where Mary still sat with her eyes fixed on the 
ground, ashamed of the tion which the unexpected 
presence of De Lacy had caused,—“ you too, must cheer 
up. And how have you.been all the time Rory and I 
have been away ? You've hind hard times of it, Mary, 
since the Sunday I left the cottage: but I must oem my 

little room there again, for a few days.” 

“ Ah, sir!” sighed the widow, “ you "Il never see your 
little room agin! the owld house was burnt in the be- 
ginning o” the bad times !” 

“ Burnt!” exclaimed De Lacy, who had not before 
heard of the calamity. 

“ Ay, indeed, sir,—and every thing in it, bat jist our- 
selves and the clothes on our backs; and little o’ thim, 
for we wor hunted out of our beds, and not a shred or a 
scrap did we save barrin’ the books you left behind you : 
and Mary, the craythur, thought o’ thim in the middle 
of it all, for the regard she had for thim,—and no won- 
dher!” 

Mary reddened to the very forehead as her mother 
spoke. 

"s And, sure, you are the rale and thrue friend, Mr. 
De Lacy,” continued the widow. “ To think of your 
bein’ here yourself, let alone that good gintleman you 
sent to usin our throuble! Oh, may the Lord reward 
you !— But tell me, sir, do you think indeed my darling 
boy is safe ?” 

“ Perfectly safe,—rest satisfied on that point. And 
now, Mrs. O’More, come over here and sit down at the 

table ; we all want some refreshment ;—come over.” 

“ It’s time, sir, we should be goin’ home; we have a 
good step to walk, and—” : 

“ You must not leave the town this evening,” said De 
Lacy. “I have ordered you all beds here to-night ; there- 
fore you may take your dinner in comfort, and we will 
have a talk over old times, Mrs. O’More.” 

As he spoke, the waiter entered with a hot joint, and 
slapped down the dish on the table, spilling half the gravy 
over the table-cloth, and upsetting a couple of glasses, 
which reached the ground with a grand smash. 

“ Bad luck to thim for glasses—they re always fall. 
in?!” said he, as he picked up the larger pieces of the 
broken glass and threw them into the fire. 

Mrs. O’More protested for some time against “ 
declaring it was too much trouble, &e.; all of whi 
meant, on her part as well as that of the girls, that they 
felt awkward in sitting down to table with the 
gentleman. De Lacy had often been the companion of 
their dinner in-their own cabin; but now that he was 
in a hotel, and with the presence of a second person of 
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superior rank, it made all the difference. However, their 
modest scruples were at length overcome, and the.ecasy 
and unaffected bearing of the barrister set them soon as 
‘much at ease as they could be under such circumstances. 
_« Im, the: course of the evening, the lawyer could not 
avoid remarking the downcast looks of Mary O’More, 
vand the timid glances she sometimes ventured to cast 
towards De Lacy; and this, when considered together 
with the beauty of the girl, raised certain surmises in the 
anind of the young lawyer which were not justified by 
any conduct on the part of his friend. The women re- 
tired soon aftgr dinner; and, indeed, the fatigues of the 
day made an early retreat to bed absolutely necessary. 

When De Lacy and his friend were alone, the latter 
remarked what a lovely specimen Mary O’More presented 
of a peasant girl. 

“ They ere both handsome girls,” answered De Lacy. 

“ That’s an ingenious escape, my friend,” said the 
lawyer; “but if 1’m not greatly mistaken, you have 
been making sad work with that poor girl's heart.” 

“ Do. you imagine I could be such a scoundrel?” an- 
swered De Lacy rather warmly. 

“ My good fellow, I don’t mean you would harbour a 
dishonourable intention to man or woman breathing ; but, 
somehow or other, that poor girl is desperately in love 
with you, however it has taken place. Did you not ob- 
serve her emotion at sight of you,—her not daring to 
meet your eyes? and I could see many a bashful look at 
you when she thought herself unobserved.” 

“ My dear Hal,” said De Lacy, “it is only gratitude 
for my care of her brother, nothing more—it can be 
nothing more.” 

- May be so,” said the lawyer, who saw the subject 
tad better be dropped ; and turning the conversation into 
another channel, they chatted and sipped their wine until 

-it was time to retire to rest. 

The lawyer did retire to rest, but De Lacy only went 
to bed. He could not rest: his anxiety during the day, 
his indignation at the verdict, his determination to leave 
the country, and the dawning projects which opened on 
his speculative mind with relation to his intended re- 
moval to America, kept him in a state of wakefulness. 
Then the remarks of his friend before they parted for 
the night had more influence ypon him than his answers 
would have led one to suppose: though he affected to dis- 
believe the source of Mary O’More’s emotion, the evi- 
dence had not been unnoticed by himself, and it made 
him unhappy. Then her mother’s little anecdote of his 
books being the only things saved from the ruin of their 
cottage when it was devoted to the flames: the cause was 
plain enough to give a libertine pleasure, but a man of 
principle, pain. 

“ Poor girl!” thought De Lacy, “ I would not for the 
world that should prove the cause of such an innocent 
and lovely creature’s unhappiness! I should never 
forgive myself, And yet, why should I say, forgive? 
I never breathed a word nor made the slightest allusion 
to awaken such a sentiment in her heart; but then I lived 
wader the same roof for some months, was constantly in 
her presence, and gave her those unfortunate books : that 
was unwise—I sec it was; but, God knows my heart! it 
was innocently done. What unaccountable things are 

human feelings! Here is this poor peasant girl betrayed 
into an attachment of which she must know the hopeless- 
ness; for she is a sensible creature, who would shudder 
at the suspicion being entertained of her indulging an 
unrequited affection, for she is delicate-minded as one 
more shhighly born. And yet she does love, [ fear me; 
and reason awakes but to warn her to conccal what it 
was not strong enough to prevent. Alas! how often 
feeling triumphs over reason!—How unequal is the 
struggle between them! How are we to account for 
this unequal balance? Why is this reason given as a 
guide if there be insufficiency in its guidante on any 
occasion or in any trial?—why?” And thus De Lacy 
fell into a train of metaphysical musing, which set him 
to sleep, as it would do the reader were I to recount it. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
In which Rory follows De Lacy’s advice and his own incli- 


nations. 

Lord A—n—e was as good as his word: he lost no 
time in representing Rory’s case to the lord-lieutenant, 
and procuring his discharge from prison. When he was 
at liberty, De Lacy told him his intention of leaving 
Ireland, and recommended him to bear him company, as 
he did not consider his life would be safe if he remained. 

“Arrah! how could I lave the mother, and Mary, 
and ” 

“ Kathleen,” added De Lacy. 

“ Yis,” said Rory, smiling. “I don’t deny it, though 
you never gave me a hint v’ that before.” 

“TI can see as far into a mill-stone as most people, 
Rory. Now I do not want you to leave them: they can 
bear you company.” 

“ Sure they ’d feel mighty sthrange in France, sir.” 

“J did not say a word about France. What would 
you think of America?” 

“Oh, that’s another affair! But how could I take 
them there ?—we are not as snug as we were wanst; and 
that would take a power o’ money.” 

“ Money has nothing to do with the question, Rory. 
Come with me. I intend selling off every thing I am 
worth, and going to the back settlements of America :— 
there I shall buy a large tract of ground, and shall want 
many about me; and how much better for me to have 
those I know and regard.than strangers! You shall be 
my head man there, Rory, and teach me to farm. And 
before you go, set your heart at rest on one project I 
know it is bent upon: you shall marry Kathleen Regan 
to-morrow if you like.” __ 

“ That’s a great temptation !” said Rory. 

“ But whether you come or not, Rory, let not want of 
money in any way stand between you and your wishes: 
I will give Kathleen a marriage portion, enough to set 
you up in comfort again. If you remain here,—which, 
however, I strongly advise you against after the speci- 
men you have had of Irish justice the other day,—what 
can you expect but persecution in this unfortunate coun- 
try? You may marry and have a family, and leave 
them fatherless some day by a sudden and violent death; 
while, if you come with me, you may live to see them 
grow up about you, helping you in the cultivation of 
your farm, and becoming the props of your age.” 

-@ Misther De Lacy, I can’t thank you, sir—in throth 
‘ Tgan’t, for all your heart to me. I won't spake—I can’t 
apake ;” and the poor fellow paused and drew:his hand 
across his eyes: “ but you 've made me the happiest fellow 


in Ireland this.day. God bless you !—oh, thin, but it’s 
I that will marry my darlin’ girl the very minit she ’ll 
Jet me spake to the priest; and that'll be smart, if I’ve 
my own way. So you see, sir, I’m no churl in refusing 
your bounty, but take your offer with a heart.and a half; 
and may you get the reward of all your kindness to me, 
in meeting a girl that’s worthy of yourself, and will love 
you as my own Kathleen loves me; and that you may 
taste the pleasure yoursclf you have bestowed on me, in 
the prospect of hugging to my heart the girl of my bo« 
som! Sure, little I thought——” 

“Rory, my dear fellow, say no more,—say no more: 
you ’re too grateful.” 

“That’s what no man can be, sir. I wouldn't be 
mane,—and I’m sure you know it; but, by the powers! 
I'd take the heart out of my body if I could, and lay it 
undher the feet of the one that was kind and generous to 
me.” 

“There now, Rory, that’s enough,—say no more. 
You're a good fellow, and a kind—and deserve more 
than that at my hands: and now tell me, will you come 
with me? or shall I get you a little farm here?” 

“ Throth, I'll be said and led by you, that’s such a 
good frind. It goes agin me hard, I don’t deny it, to 
lave the owld country, and the places my heart warms 
to at the sight of. Sure, 1 used to dhrame of thim when 
I was with you in France; and could see the river, and 
the hill, and the cottage, and the owld rath, as plain as if 
I was on the spot: and won't it be the same when I’m 
in another strange land ?—my heart will be always long- 
ing afther my darlin’ Ireland, and the uwld tunes of her 
be ringin’ in my ears all day. Oh, but the shamrocks is 
close at my heart !” 

“ Rory, there are many of our contrymen in America; 
and there you will feel less difference of country, from 
the use of the same language. But I do not want to force 
your inclinations: if you wish to remain in Ireland, do 
so; but I decidedly recommend you not.” 

“Thin I'll do what you recommend, sir. I'll follow 
you: and, indeed, I b’lieve you ’re right enough, for the 
poor counthry is ground down to powdher, and will be 
worse, I’m afeard. So, in the Lord’s name! poor Ire. 
land, good-b’ye to you! though, God knows, it cuts me 
to the heart’s core to quit you. I’m foolish, Misther De 
Lacy,—I know I’m foolish ; so Ill bid you good mornin’, 
sir, and set off to Knockbrackin, and ask the girl to have 
me, and tell her that it’s yourself is more than a father 
to her, and gives her the fortune. And may the an- 
gels ” 

“ There—there now, Rory; no more thanks. But, as 
you say Iam more than Kathleen’s father, it reminds 
me that I must not be less than her father; so I will 
give ber away.” 

“Musha! you’re the very sowl of good-nature, 
Misther De Lacy. By all that’s good, your heart is 
nothing but a honeycomb!” 

“ Be off, now, Rory; and give Kathleen my compli- 
ments, and tell her she must name next Sunday for her 
wedding; for I perceive by an advertisement in this 
paper I’ve been reading, that a ship sails in ten days 
from Cork ; and I am going there to make arrangements 
for my passage. Will you say at once, you and yours 
will come in the same ship ?” 

“In God’s name, sir, yis !” said Rory reverently. “I 
know they ‘ll all do what you think best, with as ready 
a heart as myself.” 

“ Farewell, then, Rory! Next Sunday I shall be at 
Knockbrackin, to give you Kathleen : and I wish you joy 
with her !—There now, be off !—not a word more. Go, 
and get yourself and your pretty wife ready for Sunday. 

Rory departed, and De Lacy, when he was gone, or- 
dered a postchaise for Cork. He there made all arrange- 
ments requisite for the passage of himself and his de- 
pendents, and was ready to keep his appointment at 
Knockbrackin, where, when Rory arrived, there was 
overwhelming joy at all the good news he brought them ; 
—news, however, not unmingled with pain; for the 
thoughts of leaving Ireland touched the women’s feelings 
as much as Rory’s. But, admitting the truth of all De 
Lacy’s arguments in favour of emigration, which Rory 
detailed to them, they acknowledged it to be the safest 
course to pursue, and one that opened to them an easicr 
life than could be hoped for in their native land. Still it 
was their native land, and their hearts clung to it, and 
every hour in the day was crossed by some recollection 
which embittered the thought of leaving it. One thing, 
however, helped to dissipate their melancholy,—the ap- 
proaching wedding; and the Sunday morning smiled 
brightly on the happy family,—happier than they had 
been for many a long day. De Lacy arrived before the 
hour when mass commenced, and driving up to the door 
of the little village cabin, was welcomed and hailed with 
blessings by all its inmates as he entered it. 

“There are some articles to be removed from the 
chaise,” said De Lacy. “I have brought a wedding- 
cake from Cork, and some few other things, for the 
bridal of the lady I’m to give away ;—which is only 
right, you know, Mrs. O’More.” : 

“ Oh, thin, but the kindness of you, Misther De Lacy 
dear,” said the mother,—* to remember even such little 
things as that! Throth, now I think more of it than 
even the portion. God bless you!—Dear, dear!” re- 
peated the old woman as parcel after parcel was taken 
from the chaise ; “ here ’s bottles upon bottles !” 

“A little wine, Mrs. O’More, which I know you 
couldn’t get in the village ; and his reverence will like a 
good glass, no doubt.” 

“ And, oh dear! the illigant smell !—why, if it isn’t 
tay! Well, Misther De Lacy, but you are— > 

“ That ’s not to be had either in the village, you know, 
Mrs. O’More, but the whiskey-punch we can make out 
here. By the by, is there a public-house that I can man- 
age to get some substantial entertainment from? for you 
must ask all your friends to the wedding feast.” 

“ Oh, but you are the darlin’ gentleman! Sure we are 
happy enough in ourselves.” 

“No, no, Mrs. O’More: the lady I give away must 
have her friends about her, to wish her joy, and drink 
long life and prosperity to her.” 

“Good luck to your kind heart, sir! Well, we'll 
manage it as you plaze, sir, and I’ll ask what friends we 
may see at the chapel to come to us; and sure they won’t 
stand on a short asin’, but will come with a heart and a 
half to wish the colleen joy.” 

It is needless,to detail the ceremony of the wedding. 
Suffice it to say, that Rory received his pretty blushing 
Kathleen from the hands of De Lacy ; and that, when 
the nuptial benediction was pronounced over them, Rory 
lost no time in gotting the first kiss from the bride, which 
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was a regular smacker, “ Long life to you, Mrs. O’More 
said Rory, laughing in her crimsoned face, as he lifted 
her from her knees. 

“ There’s part of her portion, Rory,” said De Lacy, 
“for immediate expenses, as he placed in his hand a 
green silk purse containing a hundred guineas. 

“ Long life to you, sir! you’re too goud!” said Rory. 
“ The green and goold is mighty purty in a flag ;* but 
*pon my sowl I don't know if it does not look quite as 
well in a man’s hand.” 

The invitations were made right and left at the chapel 


door, and, nothing loth, the friends invited returned ° 


home with the bride and bridegroom to partake of the 
hospitality De Lacy had provided for them: and there 
was a larger company than the house would accom- 
modate, but the good-humoured neighbours sat on the 
sod outside, while the most responsible people were 
honoured by being smothered within. 

The priest and De Lacy, with the bride and brides- 
maids, sat at the head of the table, where the wine was 
circulated, and plenty of whiskey-punch was to be had 
below the salt. After his reverence and the founder of 
the feast had had enough, they vacated the house, to give 
room for tea being prepared for the female part of the 
party, and repaired to the sod outside, where fiddler and 
piper were ready to set the boys and girls together by 
the heels. 

De Lacy led out Wa bride for the first dance, and the 
example was followed by many a sporting couple after ; 
and when some cessation occurred in the dance, notice 
was given that “ the tay” was ready within, while more 
punch was distributed without. 

The tea seemed in high favour with the women, to 
the best of whom the commonest quality would have 
proved a luxury, as that which they had generally drunk 
had been partly made from the same hedges which sup- 
plied them with brooms: so that the high-flavoured exotic 
which De Lacy’s kindness had provided was a marvel 
amongst them. 

“ Dear! dear! Mrs. O'’More,” said an old neighbour, 
who had already taken extensive liberties with the tea-pot, 
and who, if tea could have produced the same effects as 
spirits, must have died of spontaneous combustion ; “ but 
that is the most beautiful tay!” 

“Sure, my dear,” said the widow, “and Mr. De Lacy 
brought it himself,—his own self.” 

“ Why, does he dale in tay ?” said the old woman. 

“ Whish—t!” said Mrs. O’More with a frown ; “ he's 
a gintleman, my dear, and wouldn’t dale in any thing.” 

“ —But compliments,” said the old woman: “ see how 
he’s talkin’ to Mary over there !” ‘ 

“My dear woman,” said the widow confidentially, 
“this tay he brought from his own estate, where it 
grows,—and that ’s the rayson it’s so fine.” 

“ Arrah, and where is that, Mrs. O’More, my dear ?” 

“Tn France,” said the widow: “but don’t tell anybody.” 

“Tot! tut! tut!—sure, I know av coorse we mustn't 
say a word about France now, God help uz!” said the 
old woman, raising her eyes and eye-brows, and pursing 
her mouth with a ludicrous expression of melancholy : 
“ and, indeed, I’ll take another cup o’ tay, my dear, to 
comfort me.” 

“To be sure, agra,” said the widow, bending the tea- 
pot over the old crone’s cup so far beyond a rectangular 
position, that the lid fell off and broke a piece out of the 
tea-cup it was over. “ Pooh! pooh!—murdher! mur- 
dher ! there’s not a dhrop o’ wather in the pot: where’s 
the kittle ?”” 

The attendant spirit of the kettle supplied more of the 
native element; and after a few minutes to let it draw, 
Mrs. O’More replenished the old lady’s cup. 

“I’m afeard it’s wake now, ma’am,” said the widow, 
“ bekaze, you see, I let it stand a gocd dale at first ;—for 
tay is nothing without you let it stand.” 

“Right,” said Phelim O’Flanagan, who was in the 
neighbourhood and overheard the conversation,—“ Right, 
Mrs. O’More, my dear,—tay is never worth a thraneen 
unless you let it stand: and the great particularity, or 
peculiar distinctive property, or denomination, as I may 
say, of tay, is, that it differs from all other human things; 
for while all other human things grows wake with 
standin’, tay grows sthrong. Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Ah, go long with you, Phelim!—you ’re always 
comin’ in with your larnin’ and your quare sayin’s. But, 
as I was tellin’ you, ma’am, pursued the widow to her 
neighbour, “I let the tay stand a long time, to burst the 
grain: for if you don’t burst the grain, what good is it ?” 

“ Sartinly,” said her neighbour; “ but you see, if you 
take the good of it at wanst, that-a-way, there ’s no good 
in it afther. And there's the grate beauty o’ this tay. 
Oh, but it’s iligant tay !—it takes sitch a beautiful grip 
o’ the second wather !” 

“A song! a song!” was echoed round the room so 
loudly as to drown the tea discussion ; and a universal 
call was made on the bride to set the example of the 
favourite national custom. 

Kathleen blushed, and felt somewhat shy at being the 
first to make herself an object of attention, where already 
from other causes she was sufficiently so; but, en- 
couraged by Rory, and feeling on her own part the ne- 
cessity of helping to make her friends happy, and there- 
fore complying with their wishes, she sang, with ex- 
quisite expression, a little song in her own language, 
which will be more agreeable to the reader in English. 


OH! ONCE I HAD LOVERS. 


Oh, once I had lovers in plenty, 
When a colleen I lived in the glen: 
I kill'd fifly before I was twenty,— 
How happy the moments flew then ! 
Then winter I ne’er could discover, 
For love brighten’d time’s dusky wing; 
When every new month brought a lover, 
The year, then, seem’d always like spring. 
But Cupid’s more delicate pinion 
Could never keep up with old Time; 
So, the gray-beard assumes his dominion, 
When the mid-day of life rings its chime. 
Then gather, while morning is shining, 
Some flower, while tle bright moments last ; 
Which, closely around the heart twining, 
Will live when the summer is past. 


The song bore so strong an allusion to her own im- 
mediate position, that it was peculiarly touching ; and, 
amid the burst of approbation which followed the lyric, 
the silent pressure of Rory’s hand, and her own confiding 
look at her husband, showed he had felt all she wished to 
convey by her song. 

“ That is a most beautiful flight of fancy,” said Phe- 


* The national colours. 


lim so loud as to be heard, “ about Cupid and Time! And 
why shouldn’t it be a flight, when both o’ thim hag 
wings, as the potes, anshint and profane, tells us ?—for, 
as the classics say, Tempus fugit.” 

Mary O’More was now requested, as_bridemaid,. to 
favour the company witha song: and her mother at once 
asked her “to sing that purty song she was always 
singin’; and that, indeed, she hadn’t a purtier song 
among thim all.” 

“What song, mother?” asked Mary, blushing up to 
the eyes. 

“That ‘Land o’ the West.’ Wherever you got it, 
sure it’s a beautiful song.” 

De Lacy, caught by the name of his own song, of 
which he was not conscious of a copy existing but the 
one he had rescued from the papers of Adéle Verbigny, 
fixed his eyes on Mary O’More, who was crimsoned over 
from her forehead to her shoulder, and had her eyes fixed 
on the ground. 

“ Sing it, alanna,—sing it,” said her mother. 

“T'd rather sing something else, ma’am.” 

“Now I'll have no song but that, Mary : and, indeed, 
there ’s no song you sing aiqual to it.” _ 

Thus forced, Mary, after a few nervous hems, began 
in a voice which was tremulous from emotion. 

“Oh, come to the West, love,—oh, come there with me; 

’Tis a sweet land of verdure that springs from the 

Where fair plenty smiles from her emerald throne ;— 

Oh, come to the West, and I'll make thee my own! 

guard thee, [ tend thee, I love thee the best, 

And you ’Il say there ’s no land like the land of the West !” 
“That ’s Ireland, for sartin !” said Phelim, 

Mary continued. 

“ The South has its roses and bright skies of blue, 

But ours are more sweet with love’s changeful hue— 


Half sunshine, half tears, like the girl 1 love best ;— 


Oh ! what is the South to the beautiful West ! 
Then come to the West, and the rose on thy mouth 
Will be sweeter to me than the flow’rs of the Suuth !” 
There were several audible smacks at the conclusion 
of this verse, and numerous suppressed exclamations 
of “Behave yourself!” were heard in coquettish female 
voices. 
The song went on. 
“ The north has its snow-tow’rs of dazzling array, 
All sparkling with gems in the ne’er-setting day : 
There the Storm-king may dwell in the halls he loves 


best. 
But the soft-breathing Zephyr he plays in the West. 
Then come there with me, where no cold wind doth 
blow, 
And thy neck will seem fairer to me than the snow !” 

De Lacy evuld not resist admiring the beautiful and 
snowy bosom of the singer, which heaved with agitation 
as she sang. 

Phelim, before she could resume, thundered in his an- 
notation ;: “ That’s a fine touch about the winds,— Boreas, 
Austher, Vosther, Eurus, et Zephyrus !” 

Again Mary plucked up courage and finished. 

“ The san in the gorgeous East chaseth the night 

When he riseth, refresh'd, in his glory and might! 

But where doth he go when he seeks his sweet rest ? 

Oh, doth he not haste to the beautiful West !” 

“ Pars Occidentalis !” shouted Phelim. 


“Then come there with me; ’tis the land I love best, 
*Tis the land of my sires !—’tis my own darling West!” 
“ Owld Ireland for ever! hurroo !” was shouted from 

all; and a thunder of applause followed. 

When the song was over, De Lacy could not resist the 
curiosity which prompted him to know how Mary O’More 
had become possessed of the song; and he approached 
the girl and asked her. 

“It was written on a bit of paper, sir,and between the 
leaves of one of the books you gave me.” 

“But there was no music to it. How did you get 
that ?” 

“Oh, sometimes [ go about singing, sir, whatever 
comes into my head ; and so I made a tune to it.” 

“ And a beautiful tune it is!” said De Lacy. 

Here the voice of the priest broke in and interrupted 
farther conversation. 

‘“* My good people,” said the priest, “ it is time now to 
gohome. You know the martial law is out ;—and you 
musn’t be out when that law is out.” 

“ Thrue for your reverence, ’faith,” was responded by 
some of the responsible old men. 

So, boys and girls,—and, indeed, my good people of 
all denominations,—go your ways home in time, and 
keep out of harm’s way :—it is not like the good owld 
times, when we could stop till the night was ripe, and we 
could throw the stocking, and du the thing dacently, as 
our fathers used to do before us: but we must make the 
best of a bad bargain, and go home before the sun is 
down. So let us lave the hospitable roof where we have 
got the bit and sup, and cead mile fealté, and wishing the 
young couple health and happiness, lave them with their 
mother,” 

A universal leave-taking now commenced, and heart- 
felt good wishes were poured upun the bride and bride- 
groom, accompanied with a profusion of hand-shaking, 
and a sprinkling of small jokes from the frisky old men 
and women, which were laughed at by the young ones; 
and, laughing and singing, they went their different 
ways,—the mirth radiating as it were from the focus 
where it had its birth, and, like circles on a lake, becom- 
ing weaker as it grew wider, till the sounds of merriment 
died away in the distance, and the cabin, so noisy a few 
minutes before, became silent. De Lacy was the last to 
take his leave: he offered his best wishes for the happi- 
ness of those whose happiness was, in fact, of his makings 
and was followed, as he left the family group, by their 
thanks and blessings. 

CHAPTER XLVII. 

De Lacy muses like a gentleman, but feels like a man; and the 
reader is told all the author can tell him, and is left to guess 
the rest. 

Silently and thoughtfully he wended his way to the 
little public-house where he was to be accommodated for 
the night, the “Land of the West” still ringing in his 
ears; that song which he had written for the accom- 
plished girl who had deceived him, and valued not by 
her; treasured up and sung by a simple peasant girl, 
who more and more, he perceived, had become attached 
to him,—in short, loved him,—there was no weaker term 
applicable; and that girl, beautiful, sensitive, pure 
minded, modest, and delicate in feeling asa lady. AY, 
there was the point—a lady—* if she were a lady.” 
This question arose silently in De Lacy’s mind, and his 
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 WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


answer to it was a sigh. “No, no,” thought he, “it can- 
not be !—those mésalliances are terrible things! Could I, 
from my name and station, descend to wed a country 
girl?—No; the. world would laugh at me, sneer at me; 
— So Horace De Lacy picked up with a country wench! 
would sound well in the mouths of those who know me: 
—no, no, it must not be! And yet there ’s no denying 
I like the girl,—like her well enough, even to marry her; 
—ay, and if she were but a lady, a better wife, and truer 
and fonder companion, would she be, than the fribble 
Frenchwoman who jilted me; and there is more truth 
and simple faith and real affection in that poor girl’s 
heart than in many a courtly dame whose quarterings 
could match my own. And why should I be less liberal 
in those matters than in questions of equal importance ? 
—should I, a democrat, be’the stickler for high birth ina 
wife ?—What fools we are, after all, in such matters! 
The slavery of custom is upon us, do what we can to 
shake it off, and the sneer of a fool is too much in per- 
spective for the firmness of the wisest man.— Poor Mary ! 
—poor girl !—I wish the d—1 had me before I ever came 
in her way! And that song too—how deliciously she 
sang it !—sweet enough to charm a drawing-room,—if 
she were a gentlewoman. Confound that eternal ques- 
tion; how it plagues me! And after all, why should she 
not be a gentlewoman? Suppose for an instant she were 
my wife : Madame De Lacy would be raised to my rank, 
and in truth she is naturally well-bred,—with the patois 


| of her country, and wanting the maniére d’étre of a 


fashionable belle, ‘tis true; but I never heard the girl, 
say, or saw her do, what could be called a rude or vulgar 
thing; slight care would give her manner, and her own 
good sense would keep her quiet till she acquired it. 

“ What folly this is! Here am I supposing a case 


§ which can never be; all my prejudices rise in arms 


against it—J dare not doit! What should I feel, on en- 
tering a drawing-room, to see the searching eye, and 
hear the whisper running round the room, as I presented 
my ‘country wench?’ No! no! no!—Horace; that 
would never do! 

“ Yet how unjust is all this on my part! Here am I 
supposing this drawing-room case, and I am quitting 
Europe, and all who know me, for ever! Iam going 
to the back-woods of America ;—who will know there, 
that Mary O’More is not a gentlewoman born, or that 
Horace De Lacy is the descendant of a Norman line? 
And when once there, could I repose my faith on a purer 
spirit, my heart on a truer affection, or my head on a 
fairer bosom? Could I desire a more lovely or loveable 
woman for my wife?—My common sense and common 
manhood answer, No! and yet does the prejudice of De 
Lacy rebel against the thought. Mary O’More, I wish 
to Heaven you were of higher birth!” 

Such was the working of De Lacy’s brain all through 
the evening, until he retired to bed. Even then dreams 
usurped the place of sleep. He imagined himself, with 
his country wife on his arm, in a drawing-room ; a row 
of perfumed puppies lined the walls and occupied the 
fauteuils as he entered; glances of disdain were cast to- 
wards Mary’s foot, (which was a very pretty foot by the 
way ;) he looked down, and instead of a satin shoe, a 
country brogue was peeping from beneath her velvet 
tobe! He was in a fever: the lady of the mansion ap. 
proached—she addressed in accents of fashionable ease 
Madame De Lacy, whv answered in a very rich brogue: 
a titter ran round the circle,—De Lacy started and awoke. 

When he next dropt into dozing, the wide-spreading 
forest of America was before him: there was its girdle 
of splendid colour circling the clearance which his own 
hand had helped to make, and where the thriving crops 
of different sorts were growing; the sunset was tinging 
all around with its golden light, and he thought Mary 
was his wife, and, with her arms circling his neck, she 
was looking up into his eyes with glowing affection, and 
saying, ‘‘ Are we not happy ?” He clasped her to his 
breast and kissed her, and said, “* Yes, happier here than 
in our native land !” 

“ But still its remembrance is very dear, Horace ;” and 
a tinge of sweet tenderness came over her face. 

“So it is, dearest,” answered De Lacy: “sit down 
under the shade of this tree, and sing me ‘ The Land of 
the West.’” 

And in his dream he thought sounds never were so 
sweet as that song of his own, sung by the woman he 
loved. 

De Lacy awoke unrefreshed and weary. There is 
nothing so fatiguing as an unsatisfied action of the mind, 
which we cannot repress nor escape from. De Lacy 
knew that business was the surest relief from such an- 
Noyance, and he started at an early hour for Cork to 
finish his arrangements for sailing, and wrote to Rory, 
desiring him and his family to follow, appointing time 
and place for their rendezvous. A few days sufficed to 
bring them together again, and an immediate embarca- 
tion took place, for the wind was fair and the weather 
favourable. 

Old Phelim O’Flanagan accompanied the O’Mores to 
the ship; and De Lacy, touched by this proof of attach- 
ment, offered to take him with them. 

“ Thanks to you in bushels, and may blessings in pail- 
fuls be pow’red upon you! I'll stay in the owld place, 
We musn’t transplant owld sticks, though the saplin’s 
may thrive the betther of it. But I’m obleeged to you 
all the same ;—I could be of no use in a new place.” 

“I beg your pardon, Phelim ; I'll find use for you if 
you'll come. Your learning, Phelim, would make you 
an acquisition in a new place ;—it is there you would be 
particularly useful.” 

“Proud am I of your opinion, Misther De Lacy,” said 
Phelim, immensely pleased at this compliment to his 
learning,—* proud am I, and plazed : but thin, if you talk 
of a new counthry, sure I must think of the ow/d one; 
and what would the counthry here do without me ?” 

“That's a difficulty, certainly,” answered De Lacy, 
smiling ; “ but you shouldn't sacrifice your own interest 
too much to your patriotism. Come with me, and I'll be 
your friend as long as you live, Phelim.” 

“Oh! proh pudor ! and it’s ashamed I am not to be 
More worthy of your honour’s frindship; and, indeed, 
& good frind and a thrve frind you are; or, as the La- 
tins cays, amicus certus : but, all the same, I'l! lave my 
‘bones in owld Ireland; and when I’m gone may be I'll 
om you,—that is, if sper’ts is permitted to crass the 
say. 


“God keep us! Phelim,” said Mrs. O’More ; “ don’t 
hant us, if yon plaze.” 

De Lacy, when he could recover himself sufficiently 
from the laughter which Phelim’s speech produced, said, 


“rum and brandy were the the only spirits he ever heard 
of crossing the sea.” : “ 
“ Ay,—ardent sper’ts,” replied Phelim.. “ 'Throth, 
thin, my sper’t is as ardent as ever it was, and at all 
events, wishes you happiness and prosperity ; and——- —” 
Here the old man’s eyes began to glisten with tears, and 
his voice failed him. His thin lips essayed to utter a few 
words, and trembled with the pang of saying ‘ Farewell ;» 
but the word remained unuttered, and a tremulous 
pressure of each hand of the friends he was parting from 
was the last signal of affection which passed between 
them. 

The decks were now cleared of all save the sailors and 
passengers ; the boats of the attendant friends pushed off; 
and it was not till old Phelim was seated in the skiff 
which bore him to the shore that he felt something in his 
hand, which he opened to look at: it was a purse with 
several gold pieces in it. He remembered De Lacy had 
been the last to shake hands with him. “ God bless him! 
he did not forget even the poor owld man he was leaving 
behind !” and the ‘ poor owld man’ dropped his head upon 
his knees and cried bitterly. 

The sails were'shaken out, and, swelling to the breeze, 
bore the vessel from the lovely harbour of Cove. The 
ship was soon cleaving the waters of the Atlantic, and 
the tearful eyes of many an emigrant were turned towards 
the shore they should never see again. 

In one close group stood Rory and those who were 
dear tohim. De Lacy was not of their party, but paced 
up and down the deck alone, and felt a keener pang at 
quitting his country than he could have imagined ; and 
as her cliffs were lessening to his view, the more they 
became endeared to his imagination, and associations to 
which he did not think his heart was open asserted their 
influence over the exile. In an hour the deck was clearer ; 
many had gone below, for the evening was closing fast ; 
bat still Rory and his group stood in the same spot, and 
looked towards the land; and still De Lacy paced the 
deck alone, and felt most solitary. 

The wide ocean was before him, and the free wind 
sweeping him from all he had known, to the land where 
he knew none. He was a stranger on the sca; he was 
lonely, and he felt his loneliness. He looked at Rory 
O'More, the centre of a group whom he loved and who 
loved him, and he envied the resignation which sat on the 
faces of Kathleen and Mary as they looked towards their 
lost country, while their arms were entwined round the 
husband and brother. He approached them, for his soli- 
tude became painful, and he spoke. 

“ We shall soon see the last of old Ireland, Rory.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Rory in a tone implying tender 
regret. 

“ But you have all those with you, who are dear to you, 
and the parting is less sad.” 

“ Thank God, I have,” said Rory fervently. 

“ And you, Mary, are a brave and sensible girl. Iam 
glad to see you have dried your tears.” 

“The heart may be sad, sir, without the eye being 
wet.” 

The words entered De Lacy’s very soul; and as he 
looked at the sweet face of the girl, whose beauty became 
the more touching from the tinge of gentle sadness upon 
it, he thought how many as lovely a cheek had withcred 
under the blight of silent grief. 

“ How faint the shore is looking now, sir!” said Mary. 

“ Yes, Mary ;” and De Lacy approached her more 
nearly as he spoke. After a few minutes’ silence, while 
they still kept their looks upon the rapidly-sinking cliffs, 
De Lacy asked Mary, if she thought it would not 
be too much for her feelings,—would she oblige him 
by—” 

“ What, sir ?” said Mary timidly. 

* Will you sing me* The Land of the West ?’ it is the 
last time any of us shall ever hear it in sight of its 
shores.” 

A blush suffused Mary’s cheek, and a slight quiver 
passed across her lip at the request. 

“ Perhaps ’tis too much for you, Mary: if so, do not 
sing; but I own I am weak at this moment,— I did not 
know how much I loved poor Ireland.” 

“T’ll sing it for you, sir; and sure I would sing the song 
for the dear country itself,—the dear country! and 
though I may cry, may be ’twill be a pleasure to my 
heart.” 

Summoning all her resolution, she essayed to sing ; 
and after the first few words, which were faltered in a 
tremulous tone, her voice became firmer, and the enthu- 
siasm which love of country supplied supporting her 
through the effort, she gave an expression to the song 
intensely touching. As she was concluding the final 
stanza, the last beams of sunset, splendidly bright, burst 
through the purple clouds of the horizun, and shed a 
golden glow on‘ The Land of the West,’ as the inspired 
singer apostrophised it. De Lacy looked upon her, and 
thought of his dream: it was the sunset and the song, 
and the same lovely face which beamed through his 
vision ; and when the touching voice of the girl sank in 
its final cadence into silence, she could support her 
emotion no longer—she burst into tears, and held out her 
clasped hands towards the scarcely visible shore. 

De Lacy put his arm gently round her waist, and the 
unresisting girl wept as he supported her. ‘ Don’t weep, 
Mary, don’t weep,” whispered De Lacy in a gentler tone 
than she had ever heard him speak before; we shall 
see many a lovely sunset together in the woods of 
America, and you shall often sing me there ‘The Land 
of the West.’” 

THE END. 


From the Farmer's Cabinet. 
BEET SUGAR. 


Mr. Editor :—I am not quite sure that beet sugar is 
profitably to be made (i. e. in strict accordance with the 
principles of political economy,) on a small scale: it is, 
in manufactories, to be conducted on a large scale. I 
predict, that it is to become a national branch of indus- 
try and produce ; but this cannot be any hindrance or 
objection to the farmer's employing his leisure hours 
during the winter season, to the production of sugar for 
his own use, or, eventually, when it shall have become 
better understood, for the refineries. 

For this reason I shall confine my present hints and 
observations to the producing of sugar on a small scale, 
with simple means and at small cost, particularly as there 
are so many throughout the country who have grown the 
beet root, and will at all events be desirous of making an 
essay at beet root sugar making ; also, convinced as I 
am, that from among the number must proceed that ex. 
perience which is to become the basis of large establish. 
ments throughout the United States ere many years pass 
over. From all that has been done in the United States 
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towards making beet sugar, little has resulted, as yet, 
but much could already be written on the subject that 
would be useful as a guide to others. The task I cannot 
assume, though deeply interested ; therefore, I can only 
promise to describe how beet root sugar can be nade, 


PREPARATIONS FOR MAKING THE SUGAR. 

The articles required for the most simple and ready 
mode of manipulating are, 

1, A rasp for reducing the roots to pulp. 

2. Adefecating pan. 

3. A filterer. 

4. A boiling pan, similar to No. 2. 

5. A cooling pan. j ? 

Skimmer, cloths, clais, (or wicker frame work,) tub or 
tubs, and a variety of other small articles which will be 
required or not, just in proportion to the scale on which 
it is conducted. Sach as will be required simply to make 
sugar, shall be described as we proceed. 

he rasp being the first important implement, we will 
describe such an one as can be easily made, viz: a wooden 
frame, such as used for a grindstone. A circular piece 
of wood to form the barrel of the rasp, say one foot in 
length and of the same size in diameter, or larger if you 
please, (the heavier the better.) Pass an axle through 
this piece of wood, and set it to the frame precisely as a 
grindstone, to be turned by a crank or pedal. Around 
the barrel or circular wood, nail on sheets of tin, per- 
forated in the manner of a bread grater. To the end of 
the frame towards which the circular barrel is to revolve, 
affix a small trough, or box, say nine inches wide by 
eighteen inches in length ; inside of this box is to slidea 
block, which can be drawn up and pressed down with 
one hand, whilst the other hand is engaged in putting 
roots into the box through an opening on the top. The 
roots to be pressed against the tin grater as it revolves, 
and thus they will be torn into an impulpable pulp and 
fall into a tub or box placed under the rasp. After a 
person has once witnessed the producing of the juice 
from the root by a proper sort of rasp upon this principle, 
it will need no argument to satisfy him that the roots can 
be torn apart in every fibre and reduced to a pulp, by no 
other contrivance so effectually as the French rasp, which 
makes nine hundred revolutions per minute, when pro- 
pelled by steam. 

Let us now suppose we are about to make some beet 
root sugar. 

Ist. Clean the dirt from the roots by washing, or shak- 
ing well one against the other; the latter suffices here, 
as they come up very clean. 

2d. Trim off with a knife the fibrous tape root and all 
the crown of the root, to get rid of all acrid substance. 

3d. Rasp them as before described, and thus you ob. 
tain your pulp. 

4th. Have ready a small frame of four pieces of strip, 
formed into a square, with its centre about nine by twelve, 
for light pressure. Lay this frame on a board, which 
board slants into or towards the tub in which is your 
pulp. On this frame, then place a piece of coarse linen 
crash or cloth, five times the size of the centre of the 
frame, and in the centre of the cloth—which of course 
will be the inside or centre of the frame—lay a shovelful 
of pulp, then folding the cloth up from the four sides, you 
have the pulp, enclosed as it were, in a square flat bag, 
which will yield under any pressure without bursiing, 
and still retain safely the pulp. : 

5th. Press your pulp to obtain the juice. This is to 
be done under any sort of press or pressure that you may 
choose ; the amount of juice obtained will be, of course, 
according to the amount of pressure; eighty-five per 
cent. of juice can be obtained from the root. A very 
simple plan for an experiment, is, to place the pulp in a 
long piece of cloth, spreading the pulp about six inches 
and roll the cloth up, making it four feet long and wring 
out the juice by hand, aided by a stick in the centre, 
doubling the cloth and making fast both ends. If you 
have a press, place on the bed of it a zinc, tin, or copper 
pan, larger than the square bags or wickers, (which lat- 
ter we shall soun describe,) in order that it may not be 
injured by the pressure. The sides of this pan need not 
be over two inches in height. In the centre front of the 
pan, should be a break or spout for the juice to flow out 
into a tab beneath. ‘This all arranged, place a cloth 
filled with pulp on the pan under the press—on this cloth 
or bag of pulp, place a clai or piece of wicker work, 
similar to the top of a champagne wine basket, or or- 
dinary wicker basket work, made square and flat. This 
wicker work is to prevent the pulp in the bags from clog. 
ging and bursting under the pressure, and to make the 
Juice flow easily and obtain the more of it from the pulp 
than you otherwise could. On top of the wicker place 
another bag of pulp, then another wicker, then another 
bag of pulp, and so continue until your press is filled, 
when, by applying the pressure, you obtain the juice 
which flows into the tub under the press. 

All being previously in readiness, not a ent should 
be lost after the juice is obtained, but hasten it into the 
defecating pan, which is placed over a naked fire, and 
may he an ordinary copper wash kettle, and proceed to 

th. Defecate the juice. 

The juice is now in the kettle over the fire. Keep up 
a brisk fire until the juice is heated to 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit, or so hot that you can but place your finger 
into it without burning it. At this moment is the lime 
to be added ; i. e., having ready some cream of lime, pre- 
pared by slacking a piece of pure clean lime in hot water, 
reduced to the consistence of cream; add to your juicé 
at this point of heat, not more than one ounce in propor. 
tion to eight gallons of juice; this is, however, to be 
known better by experience and the state your roots are 
in.* On such points as this, is your judgment to be 
carefully exercised. You must stir the lime thoroughly 
to mix it with the juice, and when you shall have done 
so, increase your fire, and continue your juice over it 
until it attains the boiling point, when your fire must 
be instantly checked, or the boiler or kettle as instantly 
removed from off the fire, and the juice left for perhaps 
half an hour, or until it has become perfectly clear, and 
the deposite made in the bottom; then with a skimmer 
remove the black scum from the surface, and pour off the 
juice carefully into another pan, boiler or kettle, to be 
evaporated.t If the juice has now, or previously, assumed 
a dirty appearance, be not discouraged in your first effort ; 
this is always the appearance of it until it changes to 
molasses. 

7th. Filtering has not been recommended at this point, 
but I think it should be done. 1 will, therefore, describe 
the manner in which I performed it—to be referred to 
again—and leave those who essay to make sugar, to filter 
once only, or twice, as they may deem best. A box of a 
size proportiuned to the scale on which you are working, 
(unless on a very large scale—in which latter case you 
will need many filterers, and of the usual size used in 
manufactories.) I used a flower-pot of the capacity of 
two gallons, as having a hole in the bottom, being conical 
and of earthenware, and readily obtained, it was most 
convenient, and answered the purpose. Prepare a circu. 
lar piece of wood to fit inside the conical box or pot— 


_which may be square or roupd—perforate this block in 


every part, cover one side of it with a piece of linen cloth, 
then prepare a linen bag or cloth to place inside the filterer 
and put the perforated block inside the bag, with its 
covered surface uppermost, and placing the bag inside 
the pot, forcing down the block, which is held above the 
bottom by the angle of the pot, and then drawing the bag 


*If the roots are fresh and good, I would recommend a 
trial with much less—even half the quantity. If not so 
, or touched with frost, more may be required. 

tAt this point evaporation has usually been carried on, 
but with two filterings; the latter should here be done, 


See 7th. 


over the top edges to the ontside and securing it, you 
havea very good fillerer, Place inf, and fill to within 
an inch or two of the top, aniarax CHARCOAL, (bomes burnt 
or charred as wood is to make charcoulexcept that these 
bones are burnt or baked in irom pots, hermetically closed 
during the ba lking,) IN Grains; -because, if in powder, it 
is not so good for various reasons, and is apt to wash 
through filterer. Upon the charcoal in the filterer 
you put your juice, at first keeping closed the stopcock, 
or hole, (as the case may be,) at the bottom, amd retain 
ing the juice in the filterers fora moment, axad. when 
-opened as it flows ftom the filterer, you run.it imto, the 
pan or kettle again to evaporate." You canhave as many 
filterers as you please, all in use at the same time, 
having the stopcock of each over a spout which 
conduct the juice tothe pan for evaporating, 

Sth. Aer filtering, evaporate the juice to twenty-one 
degrees,* and then filler again, and again run it into the 
kettle, in order to ; 

9th. Condense it to the erystalising point, which is 
known by taking asmall portion between the thumb and 
finger, after it has been reduced to molasses, amd you 
may suppose it is near the point at which crystaTisation 
takes place, and drawing it out, if on cooling, #€ appears 
to snap, it must be removed and left to crystalise. 

I beg to offer a few remarks here on this poimt, which 
my experiments have proved to me: Ist. If you make 
but asmall quantity of sugar, as a pint, a quart, or! 
should think even a gallon—i. e. two gallons of syrup— 
when it is at the crystalising point, 1 should deem it 
scarcely possible to separate the molasses ftom the sugat 
after it has granulated. lam satisfied that it will require 
a larger quantity to carry out all the manipulations as 
they should be to produce beet sugar with success or 
profit, No estimate of quantity, expense, or profit, can 
be made froay working on a small scale; quality of the 
beets and sugar may be proved. 2d. Afler the syrup 
has been, as supposed, reduced to the crystalisimg point, 
and left in a shallow vessel, in a cool place, for a day or 
two, and it is found not to crystalise, provided that it has 
not been evaporated too much, you may easily make 
yourself acquainted with the proper point by resort to 
the following = ; 

Take three or four saucers, and in each place one or two 
spoonfuls of your syrup, hold each one overasmall flame, 
or a spirit lamp, and reduce each one a shade more than 
the other, and all more than the syrup which you have 
taken them from, try them as directed, and carefull 
note the appearance of each, and the white spots whi 
arise during the experiment—place them all away fora 
day, 80 that, on resorting to them, you can designate 
each, and recollect its appearance when you were re- 
ducing it; or it would be better to note ona paper rela. 
tive toeach; then if you find any or all of theas granu. 
lated, take the one which gives the strongest asad best 
formed crystal for your guide, and reduce your syrup to 
the same point that you did this sample,and you will 
scarcely fail to make sugar to the amount of f2fty per 
cent. of your syrup, and the remainder will be naolasses, 
‘The peculiar odor which most of the syrup and sugar 
has, I cannot tell how you are to remove; but IE have 
seen sugar made here without it. If the process is care 
fully and skilfully conducted, and the roots good, there 
will be but little of it. One thing is certain, fromm con- 
stant tasting of the juice and sugar, you become recon- 
ciled to this peculiarity; and many who would make it 
for their own use, would not regard it. Tastes are arbi- 
trary;and can we say that if we had eaten beet sugear all 

out lives, (without being refined,) with this peculiar odor, 
we would not reject cane sugar if presented to us for our 
use, because of its peculiarity to the taste and smaell? 


* By a saccharometer, I evaporated aboutone of 


my juice before filtering the second time. Practice must 
quite de not a 


Selections from late Foreigm Journals received 
at this office. 


THE DEW DROP. 


The sky hath its star, the deep maine hath its gem, 
And the beautiful pearl lights the sea; 

But the surface of earth holds a rival for them, 
Anda lustre more brilliant for me. 


I know ofa drop where the diamond now shines 5 
Now the blue of the sapphire it gives; 

It trembles—it changes—the azure resigns, 
And the tint of the ruby now lives. 


Anon the deep emerald dwells in its gleam 
Till the breath of the south wind goes by, 
When it quivers again, and the flash of its beam 
Pours the topaz flame swift om the eye. 


Look, look on the grass-blace all freshly impeurl’d, 
There are all of your jewels in one; 

You may find every weilth-purchased gem in the world, 
In the dewdrop that’s kiss'd by the sun, i 


Apollo's own circlet is matchless, they say; 
Juno envies its sparkles and light; 
For ’tis form’d of drops his om Taye 
And Olym shows nothing so bright. , 
Euza Coox. 


Hovst Painrina.—A very simple method has Iately 
been adopted to render the surface of paint perfectly 
smooth, and eradicate the brush marks. Itisdome by a 
saiall roller covered with cloth or felt, about eight imehes 
long and two inehes diameter, worked in an iron frame 
on pivols, similar to the common garden roller. The 
flatting coat by this method is made beuutifully even, 
and looks exceedingly well. 

Deatu.—On Thursday evening, between 
eight and nine o’clock, Mr. John Camptell, a respectable: 
tallow-chandler, im Johnstreet, moet a sudlen and snost 
excruciating death. His soap-boiling works are immme- 
mediately in the rear of the shop and dwelling- house; 
and one of his ehildren having been in the yard, and 
noticing a pan of soap in the act of boiling over, ran 
into the house to give Notice of the circumstance to her 
father; to the surprise of the family he was not to be 
found, and no one knew any cause for his absence from 
the premises, where he hid not been seen for at Feast 
twenty minutes. Search was immediately made, and, 
dreadiul end! the first person who Jooked into the Iarge: 
vessel of boiling liquid discovered the body, almost boiled’ 
to a jelly! Such was the heat of the liquor in the pan, 
that a person who assited in getting out the ill-fated in- 
dividual had his Ihands and arms scalded by the mere 
contact with the dead body. Mr. Campbell bore a ‘most 
unblemished character, and has le ft a widow and several 
children to mourm his premature and horrible death.—. 
Belfast Whig. 

The Franconian annowrrees that M. MfolTer, 
who has charge of the archives im the library at Gotha, 
has discovered among them a cobleetion of original letters 
from Voltaire to the Duchess Louisa of Gotha, wihich 
will probably be peblished. 

It will be gratifying to the numerous friends of Captain 
Morris, the bard of that celebrated assemblage of wit and 
talent, the Beef Steak Society, to mow that now, im the 
ninety-second year of his age, he is’ possession of eve: 
faculty, and able to enjoy himself im the centre of 
family, ut his pleasant retired villa, Brockham Lodge, in 
the eopnty of Surrey; where he frequently indulges in 
the of the social has 
with his old friends who compose that body—the ha 
memory of his best days. PPY 
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~WALDI.E’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


It is said, that in Russia 486 new works have been 
published in the course of the last six months, greater 
part of these belonging to light literature. ? 

(Mr. Ebenezer Filiott, the corn law rhymer, has just 
Completed a course of lectures “on the modern poets,” 
before the Literary Institution of Leeds. Im the first 

re, of which only we are able to speak, he enounced 
deavoured tablish the proposition that “ Poetry 
is selfcommunion.” We cannot say that Mr. Ellivtt 

‘won our assent to his doctrine, but -we freely acknow- 
ledge that the truth and energy with which he—a sexa. 
making almost his first appearance as a 

urer—gave some of his poetical illustrations, far ex- 
ceeded what we have often heard from professors of elo- 

Cation, and scarcely fell short of our conception of the 

poet reciting his own verses.—Leeds Mercury. : 

Mr, Alexander Galloway, civil engineer, has arrived at 

aris, on his return from Egypt, where he had been for 
same months in communication with the government of 
that country. The pasha has every. disposition. to for- 
ward the progress of civilisation and improvement in his 
dominions, and of advancing British interests. In par- 
ticular, he is most anxious to promote, as far as possible, 
“tire -communication to India, which he considers would 
he advantageous to his subjects. A lantern for a light 
house, to be erected in the port of Alexandria, has been 
shipped onboard the Elizabeth, which has been con- 
structed by Messrs. Galloway. 

A mimic combat at the Haymarket Theatre, was on 
‘Thursday night on the_pointof being converted intoa 
serious affray. The piece was “The Pilot,” and two 
sailors in the pit had for some time excited considerable 
attention by the deep interest which they evidently took 
in the. progress of the performance. At length, in the 
scene where Long Tom Coffin is attacked by the Ameri- 
can soldiers, one of the jolly tars, who had evidently got 
rather more canvass aboard than he could comveniently 

an carry, madea rush for the stage, cleared the orchestra ata 
: ~ leap, and flew to the rescue of his brother sailor. The 

~ uproar in the house may be “ more easily conceived than 
described." A whole regiment of Yankee heroes were 

— routed in an instant, and Mr. Gallot, who enacted the 
rt of the sergeant, received sundry solid tokens of 
ack’s zeal for the honour of the British navy. ‘The poor 
fellow was of course immediately secured, and marched 
off to the station-house ; but we understand there is no 
intention on the part of the m or any of the actors 

to press a charge against him. Mr. Gallot, we hear, re- 

: ceived rather a severe blow in the neck, and Mr. T. P, 

cad Cooke was likewise hit in the scuffle. Jack tried hard 

to get hold of a sword, and could he have succeeded, he 
might, perhaps, have done more serious mischief.— Morn. 
ing Pot. ,, 

Rousseau, in his Maitre a Chante, makes the qualities 
requisite to good singin mpass of voice ; truth of 
intonation; clearness and sweetness of tone and execu- 
tion ; swell and diminution ; hitting distances with pre- 
cision, and a free, open shake; to which Burney adds 
expression ;—that indefinable power, which gives to the 
feebiest voice a touching effect that the strongest may 
want. 


Che Literarp Omnibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 29, ¥837. 


~The Exploring Expedition. —It is now said that the 
commind of the exploring expedition has been tendered 
to Captain Lawrence Kearney, and that he has accepted 
the same. The selection is a judicious one. Circum- 
g ‘stances would warrant us in bélieving that the secretary 
ie oes Of the navy has some ulterior object in detaining the ex- 
in the waters of the United States. On 


pe 
this subject we give the on dits of the day as circulated 
here. 


They say that the mumber of the scientific corps has 
been increased to such an amount that it is found impos. 
sible to accommodate them all. ; 

They tay that it is extremely ridiculous to appoint a 
searcher for organic remains in a region where, from its 
very nature, there can be none; and this appoimtment is 
made in addition to a scientific geologist! 

They do say that symptoms warrant a belief that some 
of the members of the corps are not on the most friendly 
terms with some others, and that as they cannot be con. 
sidered liable to martial law, there might be considerable 
difficulty in governing the irascible. 

_ They add, that the secretary of the navy intends to 
publish an exposé of his proceedings, and that a higher 
functionary is t) bear some of the odium. 

They also say that most of the scientific corps are to 
be cashiered, and their places filled with naval officers. 

We say it is quite time the exposé was made, as the 
salaries of the persons engaged and ready to embark, 
amounts to about $500 a day of the nation’s money, 
which is not now so plentiful as to be squandered in this 
fashion. The editor of the New York Star says that 

“ Captain Kearney is considered one of our most ex. 
pert and able seamen, and the way he chastised the 
pirates in the West India seas and the Mediterranean, 
proved that he possesses a peculiar tact in ferreting out 
and punishing the enemies of his country, which talent 
will be brought into adinirable service in the explorations 
to be made in the unknown regions of the Pacific. He 


is a thorough sailor, always on the alert, also a good dis. 
ciplinarian, and beloved by all who know him.’ 


The Bench and the Bar isthe title of another random 
work of the author of Regollections of the Lords and 


Commons.” The London Spectator says of him and his. 


books, 


“ The wine, such as it was, of this writer’s mind, was 
'y well run off in his account of the Commons and 
rds; for in that case he had an intimate eyesight ac. 
quaintance with his subjects, and his notions had been 
er sg by observations of the things themselves, or by 
ing from his brother reporters frequent discussion of 
_ their qualities; 90 that his matter was digested and its 
results asort of whole. ‘The remainder of the liquor was 
entirely drained in his Great Metropolis, and a good deal 
of feculent matter escaped as well. In the Bench and 
the Bar we are treated to the very lees, diluted with as 
much wish-wash as the writer could pick up from news. 
per penny-a-liners, or the floating.‘ good sturies’ of the 

Temperature of the Earth.—The following astounding 
facts are communicated to the Edinburgh Philosophical 

Journal by M. Bischoff, a distinguished Russian. 
“ The whole of northern Siberia presents the singular 


phenomenon, that, even in the hottest season, the soil re. 
mains frozen from a certain depth downwards, differing 


according to the latitude, and other local circumstances, 
and that the thickness of this frozen stratum is so con. 
siderable in the more easterly places, as for instance, at 
Jakutzk, that its bottom has not yet been reached. Gmelin 
relates that in:the archives at Jakutzk, he found an ac. 
count of an inhabitant of that town having, at the begin. 


‘workmen reached the depth of sevent 


ning of the last — together with some Jakuters, 
contracted to sink a well, and that when'they had reach. 
ed the depth of ninety feet, finding the earth still frozen; 
they reflased to fulfil their emgatement. Some philoso. 
phers' have considered this contradictory to the spposi- 
tion that the interior of the earth is in the state of fusion. 
But from the following account it will be seen that, in” 
those frozen strata, the general phenomenon of an in- 
crease of temperature with the depth is not wanting, and 
that by continuing the work, they have arrived at @ tem. 
perature which leaves no doubt that they are not far from 
the lower limits of the frozen soil, and that water,’ the 
object their undertaking, is mot far distant. An article 
from St. Petersburg, in the Berlin news of the 24th Feb. 
ruary, 1832, states that at Jakutzk, in Siberia, the earth, 
even in the hottest summer, only thaws toabout the depth 
of three feet. Hitherto all attempts to discover the thick. 
ness of the frozen strata beneath, have been | fruitless, 
Since the year 1830, one of the inhabitants of Jakutzk 
has been engaged in sinking a well, by which means it 
may, perhaps, be ascertained. In the same year the 
ight feet below 
the surface, but still found no water. In ear 1831, 
they reached ninety feet, and were still in the a soil. 
The work is still in and there seems no doubt 
of their attaining their object, for the thermometer, which 
showed 18°.5, a few feet below the surface, rises, when 
sunk’ to the bottom of the well to 29°,75.” 


Encouragement of Art in Frrance—Mr. Horace Ver- 
net has been appointed by the king to paint a picture 
of the taking of Constantine; and set out to Africa on 
this mission. Thus are the fine arts and national feel. 
ings cultivated at the same time by a judicious govern. 
ment. 


Lamb’s Life and Works.—The Harpers have issued 


‘ the “ Letters of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of his Life, 


by Thomas Noon Talfourd,”” which appeared lately in 
the Omnibus, together with his entire works, which in- 
clude the “ Elia’s,” among the most agreeable essays in 
ourlanguage. The work as thus completed is a very 
great addition to a library, public or ‘private. 


Roberts’s Embassy.—The same publishers have issued 
the “ Embassy to the Eastern Courts of Cochin China, 
Siam, and Muscat, by the late Edmund§S, Roberts. The 
work had not the supervision of the author, who died on 
a more recent voyage, and is consequently less perfect 
than it might otherwise have been. It contains arrant 
specimens of “ book-making,”” in extracts from various 

The second visit of the Peacock, will make a much 
more popular and agreeable volume from the pen of Dr. 
Ruschenberger, author of * Three Years in the Pacific,” 
it is in the course of publication, and may be expected 
within a month. 

The reign of the “ Annuals’? being now over we may 


‘expect some literature of a better order. 


_ The Omnibus—The present number completes a year 
of this periodical; next week we shall commence anew 
with the “ real yankee” book of Sam Slick the Clock. 
maker, in which there will be found capital fun, im lan. 
guage of the purest provincialism. Two editions have 
been published in Philadelphia in a few weeks, and we 
shall not be surprised if there are a dozen. ; 

We part, as the reader no doubt does, with regret from, 
the very original Rory O’More, which is brought to a 
conclusion. 


Beet Sugar.—We refer our readers to anarticle on the 
subject of the manufacture of sugar from beets ; it is 
written by one of our most patriotic and useful citizens, 
Jacob Snider, Jr. Esq., who has taken much pains im per- 
forming the experiment, and has practically proved its 
feasibility] We agree with him in believing that the 
profit to be derived in future must come from the estab- 
lishment of large central nanafactories. 


We understand that the railroad between this and 
Wilmington is so far completed, that the line will be run 
from Gray’s ferry immediately on the close of the mavi- 
— he facility of passing during the winter season 

tween this and Baltimore will, we have no doubt, 
greatly increase the travel, and induce many persons to 
take a trip during the winter, who have heretofore been 
deterred owing to the great want of a proper communi- 
oir a The great southern mail will be carried on this 

ALMOST BEYOND BELIEF, AND WOULD BE, HAD IT NOT BEEN 
sworn TO.—The sale of Morison’s Hygeian Pills im this 
country, for a single year, as proved in a court of justice 
in New York, on Sears’ trial for counterfeiting them, 
amounted to the enormous sum of between three and four 
hundred thousand dollars ! 

Sap AccrpEnt.—While Mr. Charles Colby, of New port, 
N. H., was descending a well, a part of the earth gave 
way, and carried him down twenty-five feet. It was six 
hours before he was extricated, during which time he 
was unable to movea limb. He died in twelve hours in 
extreme misery. 

Aut Hanps THE WaY.— We find the following ex- 
traordinary marriage in the New York Sun. On Tues. 
day evening, Mr. Edwin B. Pardy, late treasurer of the 
Ninth Ward Pickwick Club, to Miss Julian Ann Mascli. 
nacotilinahansphilipuiatarolla, by the Rev. Mr. Coates. 

A tarkey weighing twenty-two pounds was sold in 
New York on Friday’ for $3.35 it 

The trial of Dr. Richard K. Frost, atNew York, ona 
charge of manslaughter, in causing the death of Tiberius 
G. French, by the excessive use of lobelia and other im- 
proper treatment, under the ‘Thompsonian practice, ter- 
minated on Saturday evening, when the jury, after about 
four hours’ deliberation, found the prisoner uilty of man. 
slaughter in the fourth degree. The trial commenced 
on the 13th inst. 

Another frigate packet ship has been brought into the 
public service, at New York, in E. K. Collins’ line, and 
will sail for Liverpool, on Tuesday. She is nine hun- 
dred tons burthen, and built with very great strength, as 
well as beauty. The cabin is tastefully finished with 
satin and zebra woods, and furnished with every thing 
which can ibly tend to the accommodation or grati- 
fication of the passengers.’ The effort has evidently been, 
to make her, if possible, the best ship of the fleet. Her 
cost is about 80,000 dollars, 

A new cotton factory has just been put in motion at 
Salem, (N. C.) which will compare, it is said, with any 
factory of the kind in the Union. 


A letter from Savannah, received at Augusta, says, 
“The Savannah and Augusta Steamboat Co.'s box, No. 2, 
has sunk forty miles above this, with about seven hun. 
Gred bales, supposed badly damaged.” 

The ecrew auger manufactory of Messrs, T. Dwight 
& Son, at Humphreysville, Comn., was lately entirel 
consuined by fire, with the exception of the water.wheel. 


It was insured at Hartford. 


The new and splendid building constructed last sum- 
mer at Burlington, Wisconsin Territory, for the legisla- 
ture of that territory, was entirely consumed by fire on 
the night of the 14th instant, together with a number of 
adjoining stores and buildings. 

The Charleston Mercury of Dec.20, says : * We under- 
stand that the Bank of Charleston has made an arrange- 
ment with one of the first banking institutions in Eng- 
land, to keep a direct account with'them, and is prepared 
to buy sterling and foreign exchinge from purchasers of 
produce, amd also to supply sterling bills to importers of 
foreign goods. Thisis the first arrangement of this cha- 
racter ever made by a bank in this city, and we consider 
ita highly important step towards opening a direct trade 
with Europe.” 

The North Carolina Baptist Convention held its seventh 
annual session at — Chapel, Chatham county, com- 
mencing om Friday, the 23d ult., and continued in ses- 
sion until the Thursday following. The Recorder says, 
“Several es were adopted, designed to impart in- 
creased vigour and efficiency to the action of the institu. 
tion, The interview was one of much harmony and 
feeling, and will, no doubt, be remembered with satisfac. 
tion by all who were in attendance.” 

Morper.—The Little Rock Gazette of the 5th inst. 
mentions am affray which occurred the day before, be- 
tween Col. John Wilson, of Clark county, speaker of the 
house of representatives, and Major J. J. Anthony, mem- 
ber of the same body. We regret to learn, that Major 
Anthony was killed in the rencontre. The particulars of 
the quarrel are ndgiven, but this does not look well of 
brother legislators. 

Carraiw Marnyatr—This very popular writer is at 
Montreal, said to be a volunteer against the patriots. 


From the New York American. 
THE CANADAS. 

As to the lower province, the work of the troops has 
been done effectually, though, as it seems to us, with un 
necessary harshness, St. Benoit, to which the troops, 
after the fig/ht and conflagration at St. Eustache, marched,. 
was not defended, yet it was set on fire—though, as is. 
alleged in the Montreal journals, by the volunteers, and 
not by the regulars, nor by command, 

Sir Johm Colborne had returned to Montreal. Prisoners: 
continued to be brought into Montreal. One hundred and 
five of those taken at St. Eustache arrived there on the 
17th, amomg whom the majors, Francois Labelle and 
Dumouchel are spoken of as leaders. Twenty-six pri- 
soners fromm other quarters had also reached there, some 
of whom are thus described in the Montreal Courier : 

“ Blanchette, our readers will remember, is the cure of 
St. Charles, who gave absolution to the unfortunate de- 
fenders of that place,and is most deeply implicated in 
the treason of those who were the leaders there. The 
two Masons named, are Dr. M. who Jast summer offered 
a reward for Lord Gosford’s head, and his brother. Bous- 
quet is of St. Cesaire, and is a captain of militia. Brunal 
also is of the same place, a motary, and is said to be 
deeply implicated in the movements in that quarter.” 

From the Montreal Courier of the 18th. inst. 

We learn this morning that W. H. Scott, M. P. P., one 
of the ten for whose capture five hundred pounds has been 
offered, was arrested yesterday, a few miles below St. 
Therese, by a detachment of the queen's light dragoons, 
consisting of Messrs. Forsyth, Robertson, Harris, . 
and Connell. He is now in charge of the Hon. Colonel 
Maitland and the 32d regiment. 

Amury Girod, another of the ten, was at Pointe aux 
Trembles last night. This morning a party of the 
cavalry was despatched to arrest him. One of their num- 
ber has since returned, with the intelligence that at the 
moment when he was about to be taken, he shot himself 
dead in the house where he had been staying. 

Thus there are three of the prime movers in the- 
turbances im the county of Two Mountains killed or 
taken—Girod, Scott, and Chenier. Girourd and Chartier 
are as yet at large, and fugitives. They cannot long con- 
tinue so. 

In the upper province, Speaker M’Nabb seems to be 
following up the revolters in the London district embodied 
under Dr. Duncombe, There had been rumours of the 
speaker’s defeat, but the Albany Journal of Saturday 
evening, seems to set these rumours at rest. 

The Hamilton (U.C.) Express says: “The governor 
has despatched a message to Gov. Marcy, at Albany, de- 
manding the body of W. L. M’Kenzie,” and thinks that, 
<gholag to the conventional law between that colony 
and New Work, persons charged with felony must be 
given up to either party.".—Buffalo Commercial Adver- 
liser 


This demand will not of course be complied with. We 
surrender mo one for political felonies. Navy Island, 
which is within the British lines, is the seat of Mr. 
M’Kenzie’s forces, amounting originally, it is said, to 
one hundred and forty, with some few cannon, but swelled 
by stragglers from time to time, so as now to make a 
force of three or four hundred—among whom there are, 
says a Buffalo paper, but few mative Americans. 

We copy the following items from the other New York 


mth latest information we have from Buffalo is of the 
2ist. The principal items are the two following, from 
the Commercial Advertiser of that date. 

“The watch-house was forcibly entered last night, and 
the state armms, which were deposited in it for safe keep. 
ing, taken away. Little or no doubt, we believe, is en- 
tertained that the arms are mow in possession of the 
‘patriots’ om Navy Island. Shall we not soon be obliged 
to organise a military force, to aid the civil authorities 
in guarding against similar depredations ?” 

he force on Navy Island is about five hundred, with 
four eighteem and two six pounders. 

Latest.—A cannonading was heard by the latest ac- 
counts between Chippeway and Lundy’s Lane; cause 
notknown. Sir Francis Head had arrived at Chippeway, 
and was expected to attack Navy Island in person. A 
steamboat loaded with shells, Congreve rockets, &c., was 
hourly expected at Queenston. ’ 

The following extract of a letter received at Quebec, 
and published in the old Gazette of that city, explains und 
disproves the rumours that have been floating about for 
the last four or five days, all traceable to Burlington and 
the other headquarters of the fugitive insurgents in 
Vermont ; that a number of the prisoners taken at St. 
Charles had been executed at Montreal, without even the 
formality of a trial, 

“ MonrrEAL, Monpay Eventna.—About twenty of the 
prisoners im custody for high treason, against whom 
decided evidence was not forthcoming, were liberated this 
day. When they were taken from their cells, they 
thought they were going to the place of execution, 
especially as the Rev. Mr. Mignault, of Chambly, was 
present at the time. The Rev. gentleman addressed them 
in the most pathetic terms, and when they found that 
they were to be liberated they one and all fell upon their 
knees and offered up their prayers for their unexpected 
deliverance.” 


Mexico amp Trxss—From the following letter, re- 
ceived from Captain Wm. Mervine, commander of the 
United States sloop of war Natchez—which we copy 
from the E-xpress slip of the New Orleans Bee, of the 
18th inst.—it would appear that hostilities are on the 
point of recommencing between Mexico and Texas :— 

Dnited States Sloop of War Natchez, 
Off 8S. W. Pass, Mississippi, Dec. 15, 1837. 

The merchants of New Orleans interested in the trade 

to Texas, are respectfully informed, that the subjoined 


lodgings, at the corner of the Regent Circus, where they 


information relative to the moverhents of the Mexican 
army and navy, was received’ by me at the Brassosde 
Santiago, from a source entitled to credit: oS 
WM. MERVINE, 
Commander U. 8S. Navy. Va 

Nov. 22d.—A battalion of infantry, consisting of about 
two hundred men, crossed the Rio Grande, and took up | 
peo line of march towards Texas with two pieces of 7 
artillery.. 

Nov. 23d.—A battalion of cavalry crossed end joited 
the infantry, consisting of about two hundred fifty 
men. 

Nov, 27th.—A battalion of Sapas crossed the river with 
the intention of uniting with the other men. ‘There 
were also about twelve hundred men stationed near the 
stream Colorado, in the limits of Texas. On the 22d, 
about six hundred men. entered Matamoras from the 
interior. The division in that place consists of near 
three thousand men. It is confidently believed that this 


division intends marching into Texas. .: 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


LATER FROM ENGLAND. 


New York, December 22.—The packet Sheffield, 
Capt. Allen, arrived early this morning from Liverpool, 
whence she sailed on the 8th of November. The editors 
of the Commercial Advertiser have received London 
papers to the 7th, and Liverpool papers to the 8th, both 
inclusive. 

The dinner to the queen at Guildhall continued to oc- 
cupy a very large share of newspaper attention. 

OvuTRAGE UPON THE .—The most exciting inci- 
dent of which we find any mention, is the following 
“Gross outrage upon her majesty, by a new claimant to 
the throne.” ; 

On Saturday afternoon, the 4th of Nov., about three 
o'clock, as her majesty was passing in her open carriage 
through the Bird-cage walk, St. James’s, on her way to 
Buckingham Palace, whither she was proceeding from 
Brighton, a person in the garb of a gentleman sudden! 
sprang to the side of her carriage, and, holding up his 
fist in a threatening manner, made use of obscene lan. 
guage, and with an oath designated her majesty by the 
most opprobious epithet that can be applied to a female, 
adding, “ and Ill have you off your throne, and your 
mother too.” He immediately ran off and efft his 


escape. 

Her majesty did not same to feel any alarm, and the 
carriage proceeded rapidly to Buckingham Palace. In- 
formation of the outrage was immediately forwarded to 
the commissioners of police, who instructed two police 
constables who had been on duty in the Bird-cage walk, 
to trace the offender. 

It appears that they had some clue to him, for they 
soon discovered his name and address. Under the war- 
rant of the secretary of state, they proceeded to his 


lingered about the whole night in the expectation that he 
would return home. It appeared, however, that he had 
arrived before them, and on Sunday morning one of the 
constables knocked at the door. On its being opened, 
they proceeded up stairs and arrested the delinquent. 
His name is John Good, late a captain in the 10th Hus- 
sars. He is described as a man of — appear- 
ance, and about forty years of age. He wore a star u 

his breast, and dared the officers to lay hold on him, ex- 
claiming that he was their liege lord and king of 
England, and that he would tear the queen to pieces. 
He made a vigorous resistance to the officers, and was 
with difficulty forced into a hackney coach, and was 
driven tu the secretary of state’s office at Whitehall. 

Captain Good imagines himself to be the son of 
George IV. and his queen Caroline. He had played off 
some of his cantrips before this affair, and had been 
brought up two or three times at various police offices 
—always ass his royal birth and prétensi6ng to the’ 
the throne. 

From the New York Courier and Enquirer of this 

SEVEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The packet ship Saint James, Capt. Sebor, which had 
been compelled to put into Portsmouth, arrived yesterday 
from that port, and has brought us London papers to the 
12th ult. 

Although these papers are seven days later than those 
we last received, we find in them little worth extracting. 
The papers are filled, to the exclusion of almost all other 
matter, with accounts of a grand civic feast given by the 
city of London to the queen, which appears to have been 
ona scale of such magnificence as to have exclusively 
engrossed the attention of the people. 

eturns of the result of the elections in France, have 
been received in Paris, and show an increased majority 
in favour of the government. M. Lafitte has been de- 
feated in Paris, and in three other places where he was 
a candidate. The cholera has broken out in the French 
army in Constantine, and the officer commanding the 
artillery has fallen a victim to it. 

Don Carlos, it appears, has positively returned to Na- 
varre. Some accounts say that his followers are ina 
very forlorn and dispirited state; others, that he is again 
making preparations for another attack on the capital. 

Liverrvot Corron Market, Nov. 8—-The sales, to- 
day, reach 6000 bales. The market is rather lighter, 
with but little offering. 360 bales of American cotton, 
at 5} a 83d, are included in the sales; 600 bales Am. and 
200 Surats have been taken on speculation. 

Nov. 9th.—The transactions to-day have been fuly 
6000 bales, at extreme prices. 1000 bales American ard 
1000 Surats have been taken on speculation. 


LATEST FROM CHINA. 

By the ship Champlain, Captain Ritchie, we have 
Canton dates to the 29th of Auguat. 

Missionary Exrepition To Jaran.—In the begi of 
July last, the ship Morrison, Capt. David Ingersol, sailed 
from China for Japan, having on board as passengers Mr, 
King, of the house of Messrs. Olyphant & Co., of Canton, 
his Iedy, and three missionaries, Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, 
Rev. Dr Parker, and S. W. Williams. The obj t of the 
voyage was to endeavour to open a communication for 
missionary as well as commercial purposes with the ped 
ple of that very populous and interesting cosntry af whom, 
so little is known by the rest of the world, ‘They also 
took with them three natives of Japan, young men who 
were taken in a famished state from the wreck of ® 
Japanese junk, the winter befure last, and brought 
Macao in @ Chinese vessel. Their craft had been driven 
by gales of wind out of sight of their own coast, and had 
been for many days driving about at the mercy of the 
wind and waves, before they were picked up, and all had 
died from starvation but these three. ‘They were for some 
months in — of Mr. Gutzlaff, and from them he até 
quired a tolerable knowledge of the Japanese tongue) a 
which resembles that of China. ‘The ship was to proceed 
direct to Jeddo, the capital of Japan, and would probably 
touch at the Loo Choo islands on the return passages 
At the end of August, when the Champlain sailed, they 
were hourly expected back ; and by the next arrival from 
Canton, you will probably have an account of the voyage 
which must prove extremely interesting. Should they 
be permitted to land, Mrs, King, whoisa daughter of the 
Rev. Dr Matthews, of your city, will probably be the first 
Christian female who has ever set foot on the shores 


Japan. 
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